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A Carolina Mill using a Carolina Product. Bahnson Humidifiers are installed throughout Amazon 
Cotton Mills at Thomasville, N. C€ 


Bahnson Humidifiers— 


A Carolina Product That Is Serving The World. 
Bahnson Humidifiers are operating in 


Africa England Norway 
Australia France America 
Spain 
Belgium Holland 
Canada Japan UNITED STATES—all over 
China Korea 


them 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
Make our Booth your Headquarters while at the 


MADE-IN-CAROLINAS EXPOSITION 
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Card Clothing 


made in the 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


PATE 


Frost Proof Closets 


m Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 


water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled rol! flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington. Del. 


equal to the 


BEST 


»tember 


Incorporated 


1911 


Charlott Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


11, 


1924. 


Manufacturers of the following 


Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 
Cleaning Combing Machines 
Opening Drawing Frames 


Conveying 
Distributing 


peners 


Pie 


\\ 


ku 


Cone 


Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
sliver Lap Machines lteels 


Lap Machines 
Loom Dobbies 
COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 
Khevolving Flat Cards 


Quillers 


kers Derby Doublers 
tllows Roving Frames 
nil Feeds Spinning Frames 


Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 

Special Spinning Frames 

SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 

WOOLEN MACHINES 
| feeds Comdensers 
li holler Cards Wool Spinning Frames 

VWORSTED MACHINES 


Frumes Ring Twisters 


=,MASS.U. S.A. 
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PONTACYL LIGHT RED BL 


A bright, bluish red possessing 
exceptional light resistance 


Pontacyl Light Red BL finds extensive use 
in the production of various mode, taupe and 
gray shades when combined with other fast- 
to-light acid colors. When so used it is 


particularly desirable in the dyeing of dress 


ooods, upholstery materials and carpet yarns, 
where fastness to light is an important re- 
quisite. 


E. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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A.M.SMYRE MFG. CO 
Gastonia,) N. C. 
Fine Combed Yarns 
26,000 Ring Spindles 
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Equipment 


“As we now have our Mill No. 2 in 
operation, I feel that I should write you 
regarding the equipment you have fur- 
nished for both our plants and the 
service received from this equipment. 


‘“‘The original equipment was a system 
of Humidifiers installed in our Mill No. 
1 by Mr. S. W. Cramer in 1918. In 
1920 the Parks-Cramer Company in- 
stalled Automatic Regulators on this 
equipment. 


‘“‘When we planned our Mill No. 2, 
we contracted with you to equip it with 
Humidifiers and Automatic Regulators 
and for the Heating System which was 
to be connected with our Plant No. 1. 
Since that time we have had you to 
equip a Conditioning Room. 


“All of this equipment has given us 
the best of service and as we get such 


Lngincers 


Fitchburg 


Parks - Cram er Com 


Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Condition ing 


Boston 


and Service 


good results out of the Humidifier Sys- 
tem, we do not think it would be possible 
for us to do without such an equipment. 
The Automatic Regulators control this 
System so well that it requires very little 
attention to keep it in operation and to 
get the maximum results. 


“I also wish to take this opportunity 
to thank you for the splendid service 
that you render from time to time by 


your Service Department in seeing that . 


our equipment is kept in the best condi- 
tion possible. This service means much 
to us and we appreciate you rendering 
it in such a satisfactory way.’’ ) 


Yours very truly, 


pany 


Charlotte 


What One Man Thinks of ParkSpray 


J. Lee Robinson, Pres. 
A.M. Smyre, Vice Pres. 
Fred L. Smyre, Treas. 
Marshall Dilling, Supt. 
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Showing the oil-tight construc- 
tion of the Hyatt bearing hous- 
ing on a washer manufactured 


by The Rodney Hunt Machine 
Company. 


A battery of 12 Hyatt equip- 
ped washers made by The 
Rodney Hunt Machine Com- 
pany, Orange, Mass. for a large 
New England mill. 


Cleaner and More Economical 
Finishing Machinery Operation 


SERS of finishing machinery equip- 

ped with Hyatt roller bearings find 

that spoilage of goods by leaking oil is 
eliminated. 


Their operating costs are cut through 
the reduced power consumption and 
lubrication savings that are effected by 
the Hyatt bearings. 


In Hyatt equipped machinery, bearing 
adjustments are entirely done away with. 
Bearing replacements are reduced to a 
minimum, insuring practically continu- 
ous and dependable operation with no 
attention other than lubrication at in- 
frequent intervals. The exceptional 
durability of Hyatt bearings make them 


particularly adaptable to heavy finish- 
ing machinery. 


The Rodney Hunt Machine Company 
equip their washers, fulling mills and 
reel machines with Hyatt bearings when 
specified and recommend Hyatt equip- 
ped machines to their customers. 


However, it is not necessary to buy new 
machines in order to secure the ad- 
vantages of these bearings. When 
buying new rolls, you can have Hyatt 
bearings applied and get many years 
of better service. On new ma- 
chines, these advantages are secured 
by simply specifying Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. . 


A new 50 page illustrated bulletin covering the application of 
Hyatt bearings to many classes of textile machinery is now ready 


for distribution. Write for a copy. 


WORCESTER 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
HUNTINGION PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 


CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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At The 
Made-in-Carolinas 
Exposition 


EXTILE manufacturers, mill men, and 

dyers who attend the Fourth Annual 
Made-in-Carolinas Exposition to be held in 
Charlotte, N. C., from September 22nd to 
October 4th are invited to visit the National 
Booth in Spaces 128 and 129. 


Representatives of the Company will be on 
hand to greet our friends. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


ATIONAL 
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SOUTHERN 


BULL 


ETIN 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 389-41 


IN ADVANCE 


CHURCH STREET. CHARLOTTE. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR 


VOLUME 27 


1924 


ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFTFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C.., UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MAR. 3, 1879 
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NUMBER 2 


E visited the Southern Textile 

Exposition Hall at Greenville, 
Ss. C., last ‘week and were very much 
pleased with the Annex that has 
been built. 

The Annex is a large frame build- 
ing about twenty feet away from 
the main building, but connected by 
wide bridges. 

The Annex is well lighted and 
well ventilated and in spite of the 
opinion expressed by- some there 
should be no disadvantage to those 
exhibitors who are located in same. 

There will be so much noise in 
the main building because of the 
running loom exhibits that many 
exhibitors will be glad before the 
Exposition is over that they are 
located in the Annex. 

All of the space in the main 
building and annex, with the excep- 


tion Of about three small spaces, 
have been sold and there are suf- 


ficient inquiries to insure that they 
will be taken, in fact, some elev- 
enth hour exhibitors’ will have to 
be turned away. 

The building has been thoroughly 
cleaned and the railing for the ex- 
hibits are being rapidly put in 
space. 

At previous Expositions there 
have been numerous instances of 
exhibits not reaching Greenville in 
time and we therefore urge all ex- 
hibitors to ship at least a week 
earlier than they think necessary. 

The following is a description of 
some of the exhibits that will be 
shown. Others will follow from 
week to week: 


The Woonsocket. Napping Machin- 
ery Co, 


This exhibit will consist of two 
of the latest type napping ma- 
chines, namely: 

One 36-roll Double Action Napper 
of the latest plain bearing type. 
This machine is equipped with di- 
rect motor drive, and its operation 
is controlled by push button sta- 
tions conveniently situated for the 
operator. 

One 24-roll Double Action Napper 
equipped with the latest type ball 
bearing worker rolls. This machine 
is also equipped with motor drive 
of the same description as that on 
the 36-roll machine. 

They will also have on exhibition 
an assortment of blankets, domets, 
flannels, and all kinds of napped 
fabrics illustrating the different fin- 


ishes obtainable on our machines. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany will exhibit a full line of Hyatt 
bearings as used in textile machin- 
ery of all kinds. There will also be 
Hyatt equipped crank and cam 
shafts as used in looms, and re- 
placement boxes for applying Hyatt 
hearings to spinning frames, cards, 
pickers, etc. Hyatt bearings mount- 
ed in glass will show the positive 
oiling action of the bearing. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
ure going to exhibit a few of their 
rings showing the operations done 
on them from start to finish. They 
will also have a large photograph 
of the plant and an illuminated 
sign. 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

This company will display differ- 
ent kinds of spinning and twister 
clutch spindles, and also show what 
they are able to do in the line of 
spindle repairs. 

A. B. Carter. 


A. B. Carter, Inc., Southern agent, 
will have space in Annex 279-282 
inclusive, 311-313 and 319-321 inelu- 
sive, and will display the lines of: 

The Dana 8. Courtney Co., Chico- 
pee, Mass., manufacturers of high 
grade bobbins and spools of every 
description. 

Victor Ring Traveler. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L, manufacturers of ring 
travelers. 

L.. V. B. Tension Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., manufacturers of spool- 
ing device which enables the mills 
to use filling wind on warp bobbins. 

Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa., manufacturers of roving 
cans, roving boxes, doffing boxes 
und fibre receptacles. 

Also distributors for the Boyce 
Weaver's Knotter. 

R. P. Sweeny. 

R. P. Sweeney will have a very 
attractive and unique exhibit in ‘the 
Annex, on the first floor, in Spaces 
20-51, consisting of his “Pneu-Way” 
Cleaner. This air suction cleaner 
will be shown in operation during 
the entire show. The cleaner is now 
widely and favorably known 
throughout the textile world. These 
cleaners are used in all the depart- 
ments of a textile plant to clean the 
machinery, top rollers, floors, etc., 
by vacuum, which is now accepted 


as the correct way to clean a mill. 

Numerous photographs will also 
be exhibited showing the system al 
work in the various departments of 
a mill. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
RnR. P. Sweeny, assisted by W. M. 
Shelton and J. B. Wheeler. 


UL. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

This exhibit will consist of a 
structure to represent mill con- 
struction, four columns and the 
ceiling painted with Barreled Sun- 
light to show on a large scale in a 
practical way the finish of Barreled 
Sunlight. 

They also have four famous white 
barrels on exhibit: also some ce- 
ment panels finished with Barreled 
Sunlight, circulars and souvenirs. 
Their exhibit will be in charge of 
their Southern representative,, J. 8. 
Palmer. 

The Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. will 
have a motor driven exhibit, con- 
sisting of various sizes and types 
of chain in motion, some of it high 
speed or silent chain, and some of 
it slow speed conveyor chains. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Allis-Chalmers ‘Mfg. Co. will oc- 
cupy Spaces 216-217-218 on the sec- 
ond floor in the annex and will have 
for distribution to those interested. 
literature on machinery of interest 
lo the textile trade. 

They will show in operation a set 
of transmission machinery for gen- 
eral use, and will also show two or 
three textile motors of different 
types. They will also have a large 
photograph stand, which will con- 
tain photographs of their products, 
some of which will be of particular 
interest to the textile industry. 

Representatives of the company 
who will be present include: Ber- 
rien Moore, manager, Atlanta Dis- 
trict; Harry S. Roberts, textile engi- 
neer; William Parker, sales man- 
ager; J. H. Flora, sales engineer: 
Wm. W. Moore, sales engineer: W. 
D. Taulman, sales engineer. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 

This exhibit will feature largely 
Nonpareil Corkboard for the insu- 
lation of mill roofs, Nonpareil Cork 
Covering for the insulation of water 
lines and tanks for refrigerated 
drinking water systems, Nonpareil 
High Pressure Covering for high 
pressure and superheated steam 


You Will See The Exposition 


lines and a cork composition cover- 
ing for spinning rolls. 
The Barber Asphalt Co. 

Barber Asphalt Co. will exhibit a 
rerooting proposition. 

They will show their Genasco La- 
lite Shingles on an old shingle roof, 
and will probably have a number of 
rolls of their ready roofing. 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

This company expects to have on 
display a Murray opening and 
cleaning machine. They will also 
have their Hassler Speed Indicator. 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 

A..C. Lawrence Leather Co. will 
exhibit their line of “Reliable Rol- 
ler Leather” at Booths 271-272. 

This exhibit will consist of skins 
of roller leather and rolls covered 
with this product. 

H. H. Horsey of Boston will be in 
charge of the booth. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 

The exhibit of the Mathieson Al- 
kali Works will consist of samples 
of their various products, including 
78 per cent solid caustic soda, 76 
per cent solid and flaked caustic 
soda, soda ash, bicarbonate of soda, 
modified Virginia soda; bleaching 
powder, coumarin, benzoate of soda 
and benzoic acid. They will also 
have some material illustrating va- 
rious containers for these products 
in packages from 5 lbs. up to 700 
ibs. Their representative will be 
prepared to demonstrate to visitors 
the Mathieson system for preparing 
bleach liquors from lhquid chlorine. 

Their booth at both expositions 
will be in direct. charge of E.. E. 
Routh, Southern district sales man- 
ager, whose office is located in the 
Commercial National Bank Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C. He will be as- 
sisted by R. B. Tarleton and other 
members of their Southern sales or- 
ganization. 

The Graton & Knight Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

The Graton.& Knight Mfg. Co. of 
95 So. Forsyth St. Atlanta, Ga., tan- 
ners, makers of belts and other 
leather products will feature their 


line of “standardized Leather Belt- 
ine” and “Standardized Textile 


Leathers” at the Exposition. 
Established seventy two years ago 
this company has grown to be the 
largest manufacturers of leather 
belting in the world. 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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HERE are certain elementary 
facts which should be known [to 
all cotton manufacturers who are 
makers of goods which have to be 
bleached, dyed, printed or finished. 
They should know what ingredients 
are suitable for sizing the warp 
varn so that damage may not arise 
from this operation, and also some- 
thing about this suitability of the 
varns emploved in making the class 
of goods required and the suitability 
‘ of the dyes used for colored borders 
and headings. Damage may be 
caused by the following conditions: 
i. The use of unsuitable sizing m- 
gredients. 2. The use of varns of 
various qualities in the same cloth. 
3. The use of varns of different 
spinnings in the same cloth. 4. The 
use of varns of uneven spinning. 
5. Weaving faults due to broken 
ends, uneven reed spaces, and bent 
reeds. 6. Weaving faults due to 
crooked beams and unequal tension 
on the weavers’ beams 7. The 
splashing of of on varn and cloth. 
8. The rubbing of faced cloths, 
such as drills, sateens,. brocades. 
ete., with soap and water or other 
chemicals in order to remove oil or 
other stains. 9. The development of 
mildew on the weaver’s beam. 10. 
The use of unsuitable colors for 
borders and headbags. 11. Aceciden- 
fal stains through varn or cloth 
coming in contact with foreign sub- 
stances, such as tar, paint, spitting, 
etc. 12. Fat stains. i3. Tinting 
yarn with unsuitable colors. 
Paraffin wax and mineral oil com- 
pounds are very objectionable be- 
cause they cannot be removed easily 
in the boiling process in bleaching, 
and are almost certain to give rise 
to: stains on dyeing or printing. 
These stains are not always appar- 
ent in white goods, but in many 
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causes they come up as yellow stains 
fhrough the action of the bleaching 
liquor. When this oceurs there is 
no way of removing them. 

Chloride of zinc, chloride of mag- 
nesium, and chloride of calcium are 
very objectionable substances to 
have present in goods which have 
to undergo the operation of singeing 
before bleaching, dyeing or print- 
ing. Uf the singe is a hard one. as 
is always the case in goods like 
satins, sateens, drills, fine cambrics, 
etc., tendering 1s certain to take 
place and the damage will be ob- 
servable at once. If the singe is 
not a hard one the damage may not 
be apparent until the goods are dyed 
und printed, and then there will be 
found more or less tendering, and a 
good deal of staining also according 
io the nature of the colors used. 

Damage may arise in bleached, 
‘(iyed or printed goods through the 
use of yarn made from different 
qualities of eotton. For imstance,. 
there is a type of eotton which 
often comes on the market at the 
end of the season and is known as 
“blue cotton.” If cops of this cot- 
fon gel mixed with ordinary good 
cotton cops on, the warpers’ beam 
during the process of warping, the 
cloth will come up stripey after it 
is bleached and finished. This is 
due to the difference in the whites, 
and no possible treatment can pro- 
duce a level effect. When the goods 
are dyed the difference will be still 
apparent in most cases. If the 
whole of the cloth had been made 
from “blue cotton” the bleaching 
would give a level result, but’ never 
a rood white. 

Damage may arise through the 
use of varns of different spinning, 
due to the difference in the number 
Of-turns per inch im the thread. If 


mixed yarns of this kind are woven 
into cloth and the cloth afterwards 
dyed, it will be found to have a 
Sstripey appearance. stripey 
appearance 18 also very often caus- 
ed through the presence of thick 
and thin yarn in the same cloth. 
Actually the cloth is dyed level, but 
the difference in thickness of the 
threads makes it appear that one 
is dved darker than the other. This 
fault is one which is found very 
often in khaki drills, because this 
dye lends itself to showing up 
faults of this character. Such faults 
always run in straight lines, and it 
should be realized that it is impos- 
sible for any dyer to produce stains. 
apparent or actual, which runs in 
straight lines or on single threads. 

Much damage is being caused: at 
the present time through the use 
of unevenly spun yarn, both warp 
and weft, especially in khaki drills. 
The effect of such yarn is to pro- 
duce dark and light patches in the 
cloth, which appears to be unevenly 
dyed. As a matter of faet the dark 
places in the cloth occur where the 
yarn is thin and open and the light 
patches where the yarn is well 
closed up. This appearance is due 
entirely to the way the surface of 
the cloth reflects light. In the thin 
places the light passes through the 
fabric more than it does in the 
denser places, with the result that 
the former appear as dark patches 
and the latter as light ones. This is 
the opposite effect to that which 
might be expected, because if the 
yarns had been thick and thin in 
individual threads the thick yarns 
would have appeared darker. 


Broken ends, especially in drils, 
sateens, satins, etc., produce a form 
of damage which after being 
bleached, dyed and finished, espe- 
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What Cotton Manufacturers Should Know 


cially after being schreiner finished, 
are known as “feather stains.” 
These so-called stains are really 
distortions of the weft threads, 
which get slightly “pulled.” A sim- 
ilar distortion can be brought about 
by the fabric rubbing on serimp 
rails, expanders, rollers, ete., during 
the operations of bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing, but in the latter cases 
the “feather stains” never run in 
straight lines as they do when 
caused by broken ends. Bent reeds 
produce an effect of stripes due to 
the fact that the yvarn of the warp 
does not lie equally distant from 
each thread, and where the space is 
wider a dark line is shown. The 
same effect is produced if the reed 
Space is unequal on account of 
broken reeds. 

Patchy effects are produced by 
crooked beams and apparently un- 
even dveing by-the yarn winding off 
the weaver’s beam unevenly in the 
matter of speed. This is because 
the number of picks to the inch 
will vary according to the way the 
varn winds off the weavers beam. 
In these cases the patchy places and 
apparent uneven dyeing run wef! 
Way. 

Mineral oil stains are a frequent 
source of trouble in bleaching, ete., 
because they are very difficult to 
remove by boiling in the kier, and 
may give rise to yellow stains on 
“chemicking.’ They may get on to 
the cloth through a number of 
causes, viz: 1. During spinning. 2. 
During doubling. 3. During weav- 
ing from eareless handling of the 
oi can. 4. Dropping of oil from the 
shafting. 

A good deal of discussion has 
been taking place recently In regard 
to oil stams, and many suggestions 

Continued on Page 36) 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


B. TILER, Greenville, S. C. 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and ear- 
ries the weight into cloth. 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE. Charlotte, N. C. 


It means good 
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an interior finish 
of ino Whiteness 

that pleasing and 

restful the 


Oliver Johnson & Co., inc. 
ial. Se Makers of Paints for all Industrial Purposes 


18-24 Custom House Street 
Providence,.R. I. 


« 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DISTRIBUTORS _ E. P. Van Hosen Co. Charlotte Supply Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 3 GREENVILLE, S.C. WOONSOCKET, R. L. 
J. Russell & Co. Paragon Plaster Co. Frank R. Henry & Co. = Pinault & Choquette 


UTICA. N. Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Lewis F. Tracy Co. Wm. F. Harticon 


COLUMBIA, §&. C. 


Columbia Paint Company, Inc. 


}> 


or 
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What You Will See At The 
Exposition 
Continued from Page 7 


The Graton & Knight tannery 
with a yearly capacity of 30,000 
hides furnish leather for all brands 
of “Standardized Leather Belting” 
and for Textile Leathers. 

Recognizing that the economiéal 
use of belting necessitated the in- 
Stalation of belts built particularly 
for the work to be done this com- 
pany has established a “Standard- 
ized Series” of belting brands which 
are always alike in every ,respect, 
and which are definitely built for 
the work | hey have to do 

It has been found that most belt 
troubles in Textile Mills are caused 
thru use of belting that is not suited 
for the drive it is put on. Graton 
& Knight has overcome this diffi- 
culty by specifying the brand of 
belting exactly suited for various 
types of Textile Machinery. 

The well known brands of Stand- 
ardized Leather Belting Spartan, 
Heart, Neptune, GrakKnight. ete. 
will be shown in the Graton & 
Knight booth. Check Straps, pick- 
ers, lug straps and a complete line 
of leathers will also be shown. 

The Terrell Machine Company 

This company will have on ex- 
hibit a Greenville during the Tex- 
tile Show, one each of their Utsman 
feeler bobbin cleaners, and their 
Termaco roving bobbin cleaners 

Their location will be Sec. 233. 
second Floor, Main Building. and 
will consisit of 250 square feet. 

Both the above machines will he 
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lirect motor driven, and both will 
have improvements over the mac- 


‘hines last exhibited. 


The exhibit wil be in charge ot 
H. Terrell and A. Kimbrit. 


The David Brown Co. 


David Brown Co. will occupy 
space No. 307 in the annex building. 
They expect io have an exhibit 
which will be origmal and in- 
teresting, showing a most complete 
line of bobbins, spools and shuttles 
of all types, made by any one man- 
ufacturer of these lines. The ex- 
hibit will be in charge of David 
M. Brown, their president, and 
George G. Brown, treasurer. Also 
they will show among other things 
special exhibit cases, framed and 
under glass. Then will show also 
any desired finish used on bobbins, 
spools and shuttles. 

Philadelphia Belting Company. 

The Philadelphia Belting Co. will 
have on exhibit in the Southern 


Textile Association a few rolls of 


the Ark Brand Waterproof belting 


in the different sizes, looms straps, 


and other leather accessories used 
by the Textile industries. 
Jenkins Bros. 

This company will exhibit at 
Booth No. 72 ist floor annex, a full 
line of Bronze and Iron Body Globe. 
Angle and Gate Valves, Sheet Pack- 
ings and Rubber Pump Valves. 

They will be represented by Ben 
R. Wofford and J. M. Martin. 

Barber-Colman Company. 

The Barber-Colman Co. will ex- 
hibit at the Southern Textile Ex- 
position a 60-spindle Automatic 


Spooler and a High Speed Warper, 
both in operation. They exhibited 
the same type of machines at the 
last Boston show and they attracted 
a great deal of attention. 

Compared with old style spooling 
und warping they save one-half the 
lubor, more than one-half the floor 
space and the warps produced are 
so far superior to those made by 
the old style process that weave 
room production iS mcreased an 
appreciable amount. <A most im- 
portant feature is the Weavers 
Knotter with which the Automatic 
spooler is equiped. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
plans to have for the exhibit a 
collection of pietures of their work. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Company. 

The Clipper exhibit at the South- 
ern Textile Exposition will be 
located in space No. 264 and in the 
annex. They will represented by 
W. E. Rusmiselle and Perry J. 
Edwards, regular factory represen- 
tatives. The Clipper exhibit will 
consist of the following: 

The Clipper Moving. Display, 
which is constructed entirely of 
aluminum and all moving parts run 
on ball bearings making the exhibit 
practically noiseless when opera- 
lion. The complete line of Clipper 
Belt Lacer, conststing of four mod- 
els will be shown. as well as sizes 
of Clipper Twisted Rawhide Pins 
and Fibro Connecting Pins. Under 
new articles they will show the 
Clipper Belt Cutter which cuts and 
squares any make of belting even 
brake lining with metallic fibres in 
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one operation with a very slight 
pressure on the handle. They also 
have a new Belt Lacer, No. O. Clip- 
per Rustproof Hooks will be shown. 
These are particularly suitable for 
use in damp places, such as dye 
houses, laundries, mines, etc. 


The Transmission Ball Bearing 


Co., Ine. 


This exhibit will consist of the 
regular Chapman line of bearings 
for line shafting and power trans- 
mission in every form, in adition to 
a complete line of Chapman type. 
Bearings for cotton gin stands, and 
Chapman Pillow Blocks for special 
installations. 


Carolina Power & Light Company. 


This company’s exhibit will con- 
sist of scenery representing. mills 
and factories and hydro-electric 
plant, supplemented by several 
frames of photographs illustrating 
their typical industrial power iIn- 
stallation and charagter of their 
demonstration, etc., vith a few ex- 
hibits of products manufactured by 
their power. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. have been 
alloted booth No. 238 in the annex. 
Their sales representative, W. M. 
Creswell will be in charge of the 
booth. 

They wil have on exhibit: their 
several styles of belt fasteners and 
a display machine . The machine 
demonstrates .their Alligator Steel 
Belt Lacing and also shows a novel 
method of making a right angle 

Continued on Page 39) 
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AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


INVESTIGATE THE MERITS OF 
OUR LATEST MODEL IMPROVED 


Revolving Flat Card 


Containing many valuable improvements, 
including the Rigid Bend, mathematically 
correct at all stages of wear of the wire. 
Patented Flat Stripping Motion, Adjust- 
able Cylinder Pedestals, and many other 
features worthy of your investigation. 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 


Users 
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SCIENCE 


An Eruption by Chas. IE. Carpenter 


"Twas thus by the glare of false science betray’d, 
That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind.” 


have no thought of belittling science. 
Our Company’s business was founded 
on science. . I am in daily contact with 
scientists. The Houghton Research 
Staff numbers among its membership, 
some of the most eminent scientists of 
two continents. No new Houghton 
Product is brought out and no old Houghton 
Product improved, unless there is a scientific 
reason for the doing thereof. I personally 
have qualified in court as a scientist, but 
notwithstanding all this, we must remember 
that all of the greatest humbugs, swindles 
and impositions the World has ever known, 
have been practiced in the name of science. 


Keeley Motor, Electric Sugar, Doctor Cook 
and many other of the notable swindles, 
have been in the name of science and in the 
name of the medical science we are passing 
through a continuous performance of being 
swindled. 


Just as the genuine Peary had to combat 
the impostor Cook, so do the real scientists 
have to combat the impostors in the indus- 
trial field. 


The all-champion impostors in the name of 
science at the present time, are that breed 
that claim they can show any mill how to 
make everything it uses in the way of dye, 
size, oil, soap, etc., and save the mill the 


Beatrie The Hermit. 


manufacturer’s profit. For the most part 
they are a lot of cheap chemists out to make 


jobs for themselves, with little or no thought 


for the welfare of their employers. 


One of these chaps induced a Houghton 
customer to invest several thousands of dol- 
lars in apparatus and machinery to make a 


certain Houghton Product, which was to 


save the mill much money. Without adding 
one cent for overheads, such as rent, light, 
heat, power, chemist’s salary, etc., the 
chemist could not produce the Houghton 
Product at a cost lower than 4% more than 
the Houghton Product cost the mill and the 
alleged Houghton Product was so inferior in 
quality that it was really not the same as 
the genuine Houghton Product at all. 


It is well to beware of the nostrum and 
quack product seller, who charges exorbitant 
prices for some simple concoction, but as bad 
as that class of swindlers may be, they are 
not half so costly as the alleged scientists, 
who make snug jobs for themselves impos- 
ing upon the credulity of their employers. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. have been in busi- 
ness since 1865 and in every step of the 
evolution: to their present position in the 
Industrial World, they have been guided by 
science. They have no secrets, or secret 
formulas, or processes; they sell neither 
nostrums, cure-alls, nor quacks. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healy Building P. O Box 81 
Phone: Walnut 4651 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers for the Industry SS 
AY 
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Steers won't grow 


according to specifications 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 


Flat Belt 

Round Belt 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 
Leather Packings 
Leather Straps 
Whole Leathers 
Cements 
lreservatives 


Nothing tahes the place 
t leather 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


furnish hides is.”” Thick 
hides. Thin hides. Tough ones. 
Weak ones. 

Yet despite this difference, the Graton 
& Knight Standardized Series guarantees 
you belts absolutely uniform in quality 
and service. The right belt for the 
right job. 

How can this standard quality be so 
rigidly upheld? Only by keeping thou- 
sands upon thousands of hides in storage. 
Summer hides only—for they are best for 
belting use. Hides from our own great 
West—Europe—South America. Every 
market that yields the finest hides for 
different types of belts. 

l'rom this enormous stock the hides are 
carefully selected and held to exacting 
standards. Picked so two belts of any 
Standardized Series brand are always 
exact duplicates in quality and service. 

You've never seen finer leather than is 
put into Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series belts. Leather that clutches the 
pulley without shaft-twisting, machine- 
wearing tension. Leather that wears. 

W rite for booklet 101-Q, which gives full 
information about Standardized Series 


helts. for textile mills. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 
Tanners-—Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 


W orcester. Mass. 


LEATHER BELTING 
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Carolinas E xposition Will Feature 
Lextile Diversification 


T the special request of com- 

mittes appointed by President E. 
C. Dwelle, of North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers association, and 
President J. Choice Evins, of the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, the Made-in Caro- 
lians Exposition is this year put- 
ting on a textile diversification pro- 
gram that will carry on during the 
entire two weeks period of the big 
show, from September 22 to Oct- 
ober 4. 

The sentiment among cotton man- 
ufacturers along this line culmina- 
ted at a meeting of more than 60 
repersentatives of mills and mach- 
inery houses given at the Chamber 
of Commerce early in July, called 
jointly by the Carolinas and Pres- 
idents Dwelle and Evins. The ur- 
gent need of greater diversification 
in the Carolinas was forcefully 
brought to the attention of those 
present by President Dwelle, W. 3. 
Lee, of the Southern Power Com- 
pany, S. B. Alexander, of the 
Crompton-Knowles Loom Works, 
Joe Gamewell of the Erlanger Mills 
at Lexington, L. W. Clark of the 
Marshall Field interest at Leaks- 
ville-Spray, and other leaders in 
the cotton mill interest of the Caro- 
linas. 

The fact was clearly established 
that in the Carolinas mill owners 
were reaping only a portion of the 
reward from the conversion of raw 
cotton into fabric. It was shown 
that a major portion of our mill out- 
put was crude, in a half finished 
state, and that the finishing plants 
and the diversified industries of the 
eastern states were obtaining the 
profits from the endeavor of Caro- 
lina men. 

The Carolins Exposition by resol- 
ution was requested to father the 
movement looking toward texile 
divevsification in the two states, and 
to make a substantial beginning this 
vear by putting in a textile section 
largely educational in character. 
Mill owners and manufacturers at 
once pledged their active co-opera- 
tion. Large areas for demonstra- 
tion purposes in the Exposition 
building were immediately reserv- 
ed by such nationally known con- 
cerns as the Crompton-Knowles 
Loom Works, the Stafford Com- 
pany, the Hopedale Manufacturing 
Company, the Erlanger Mill and the 
American Finishing Mill, J. W. 
Fraser & Company, Tolhurst Mach- 
ine Works, General Electric Com- 
pany, DuPont Company, Mathieson 
Alkali and Chemical Company, 
National Analine & Chemical Com- 
pany, Icemorlee Mills, Charlotte 
Knitting Mills, American Yarn and 
Processing Company, Charlotte 
Manufacturing Company, Spindale 
Mills, Cramerton, Art Cloth and 
Mooresville Mills, Mill Power Sup- 
ply Company, Southern. Spindale & 
Flyer Company, American Moisten- 
ing Company, Economy Cone Com- 
pany and other large interests. In 
all there will be approximately fifty 
automatic looms and machines in 
operation in the textile section of 
the Exposition. 


During the two weeks of their 
operation effort will be made _ to 
atract the attention of mill execu- 
tives, directors and financiers in the 
direction of further and rapid 
diversification of mill products, 
producing those things for the 
world demands, and more especial- 
ly the fabrics that are ruled by fads 
and fashions 

M. D. C. Crawford, research 
editor of the Fairchild Publications 
and design editor of the Daily News 
Record, New York will send down 
his notable collection of textiles, 
some of the specimens dating abck to 
early Egyptian and Roman eras. 
This will be the first time this 
priceless exhibit will have been 
shown in the south, and the second 
time since it was gathered from 
all parts of the world by three score 
experts who scoured ancient orypts 
and museums for the various 
artticles. 

One of the features of the two 
weeks will be a special demonstra- 
tion for mill executives September! 
26. More than 2,000 invitations have 
already gone out .to mill men of 
the Carolinas urging their presence 
at the Exposition on that date. 
Resopnses to these invitations are 
already coming, showing that the 
acceptance are going to be very 
general. 

A committee consisting of David 
Clark, chairman, E. C. Dwelle, Nor- 
man Pease, 8S. B. Alexander, J. H. 
Mayes, Vohn D. Dabbs, Fred white 
and W. H. Willard is arranging 
a dinner to 600 mill executives, 
bankers and manufacturers at the 
Chamber of Commerce at 6 o’ clock 
on the evening of the 26th, when 
M. D. C. Crawford will address the 
assembly on textile diversification. 
Stuart Cramer of Cramerton will 
act as toastmaster. Other well 
known cotton mill men of the Caro- 
linas will be on the program. In- 
vitations to this event will go out 
next week from the committee and 
the Carolinas Exposition. 


List of Exhibitors. 


The complete list of textile firms 
which have so far reserved space 
in the textile department are: 

Humidifying Equipment. 
American Moistening Co. Boston. 
Electrical Equipment. 

yeneral Electric Co., Charlotte, 
N. U.; E. H. Bouligny, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
Textile Machinery, 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, 
N. ¥.; Hopedale Mfg. Co. Milford. 
Mass.; The Stafford Co. Readville, 
Mass.; J. W. Fraser & Co. Char- 
lotte, N.°C.; Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass.: 
A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 

Engineers. 

Lockwood, Greene & (Go. CGhar- 

lotte, N. C. 
Chemicals. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ghar- 
lotte, N. 

Bedspreads and Napkins. 

Margrace Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. G. 

‘Continued on Page 31) 
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Some Facts Worth Considering 


HE Mathieson Company was the first to adopt a “deal direct with the manufac- 
turer” policy in marketing heavy chemicals; the first to extend this new policy 
to less-than-carload distribution. It was the leader in introducing liquid caustic soda 


and continues to lead all other producers in shipments of caustic in this economical 
form. 


It. has conceived and developed the Mathieson Multi-Unit Chlorine Gas Tank 
Car, the Mathieson System for preparing bleach liquors from liquid chlorine, the 
Mathieson Chlorine Valve, and the Mathieson process for producing synthetic anhy- 
drous ammonia. It has brought about the successful use of hypochlorite for petrol- 
eum refining in this country. 


These and many other facts give evidence of the progressiveness of the Mathie- 


son organization. Do they not merit careful consideration in selecting a source of 


supply? 


25 WEST 435 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


aa 
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Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda Re 
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Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waste? 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the yarn? 3 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—that is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
imperfe*t yarn? 

Wo you realize the difference in production between runnmy good 
yarn and pad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the: best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. If a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more impertections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand’ pounds; one thousand 
youndsS is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
ions is a severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By using this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
tne Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
“spinner”’—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

* Ask ms to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
representative to give you an actual demonstration upon your request. 
When you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you use. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 


Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Furnishing and Upholstery Fabrics 


By H. Woodman in the Journal of the Textile Institute, Worcester, Eng. 


HE branch of the textile industry 

concerned with furnishing and 
upholstering fabrics provided one of 
the most important sections of the 
world’s art. Some of the most val- 
uable works of art in existence to- 
day were textlie masterpieces, espe- 
cially fabries which were once used, 
and were now being used, to dec- 
orate temples, altars, or the royal 
households. Little weaving was 
done in England before the Norman 
Conquest, and it was after the Con- 
quest that Flemish and Norman 
weavers were induced to settle in 
England and the first Weavers’ 
Guilds were formed. The foreign 
influx of weavers continued for 
many centuries, but silk weaving 
was not introduced fill the 15th cen- 
tury, and even then only plain fab- 
rics were made. It was not till 
1588, when many refugees came to 
England from the Netherlands, that 
figured silk goods began to be made. 
Refugees from the Continent settled 
in different parts of England, chief- 


ly at Sandwich, Canterbury, Nor- 
wich and London. The beginning 


of silk manufacturing as a national 
industry was at about the end of 
the 17th century, when many thou- 
sands of refugees were driven from 
France after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The Hugenots who 
came over from France began to 
weave figured fabrics, including 
rich and elaborate brocades and 
velvets, .and although there was 
trouble at the time with the na- 
Lives, it was soon eased. The power 
loom was invented about 1785 by 
the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, but it 
did not come into general use until 
the early part of the 19th century, 
and then began the manufacture of 
the cheaper fabrics. 


The iecturer said he would divide 
his subject into two sections, name- 


ly, manufacturing and design, and 
first of all would deal with plain 
fabries made on the loom without 


the jacquard. He had brought with 
him some plain samples and under 
that heading would include taffetas, 
tabarets, casement cloths, reppes, 
ottomans, etc.: taffetas should be all 
silk, and tabarets, silk warp and 
cotton weft. Casement cloth as a 
rule was all cotton; reppes were 
silk warp with cotton or worsted 
weft, and ottomans were all silk. 
Then, of course, there were satins, 
which was really the name of the 
weave, for when people asked for 
satin they generally meant a silk 
cloth and a satin weave. 

The sample of taffetas which he 
showed was an all-silk net fabric. 
Here the lecturer proceeded in de- 
tail to illustrate by means of black- 
board and drawings the various 
kinds of weave employed in the 
making of these different fabrics. 
There were, he said, other plain 
cotton cloths for prints and chint- 
zes, but the same basis of construc- 
tion applied as in the other cases 
he had given them. 

Turning to the question of dam- 
asks, Mr. Woodman said that the 
same originated in the 12th cen- 
tury, when the city of Damascus 


was famous for its looms, but the 
name was now applied to fabrics 
made all over the world. Damask 
was a ficured fabric. and had only 
one weft. Originally the damask 
had a five-end warp satin ground, 
and a. five-end weft satin figure. 
Nowadays it was generally an eight- 
end satin warp ground and three- 
and-one weft twill, which increased 
the different effects. These weaves, 
however, varied considerably. The 
jacquard was not invented until the 
énd of the 18th century, and the 
lies of the damask to make this 
binding was done by the shaft har- 
ness in a manner which he pro- 
ceeded to describe. The design only 
was controlled by the designer. The 
first thing to be considered in the 
making of damasks was whether 
they were to be used for curtains, 
hangings, or coverings, owing to the 
different size required in repeats 
and strength of fabric. Naturally a 
lighter fabric was required for a 
covering than for a loose hanging, 
and the strength of any cloth was 
largely determined by the method of 
inferlacing the warp weft 
threads. The qualities of damask 
varied very greatly, and there was 
of course damaskette, which had an 
additional weft thread to strengthen 
it. Dealing with brocatelle. the 
lecturer said the chief characteris- 


tic of a brocatelle was the raised 
satin figure, which gave a very rich 
appearance to the fabric. In dam- 
ask there was generally a warp 
ground and a weft figure, but in 
hbrocatelle there was a rich. satin 
figure and weft ground, but. of - 


course, there were other details. In 
addition to the figuring warp, there 
was a binder warp on a separate 
warp beam, and this was weighted 
in order to bind all the silf wekt 
which appeared on the ground of 
the design very firmly. The weight- 
ing of the roller for the figuring 
warp Was not so heavy, and that 
allowed the warp to stand up on 
the face of the fabric, giving an 
embossed appearance to the design. 


In addition to the silk weft there 
was a linen back. It was possible 
lo have a two-colored brocatelle. 
and in that ease various effects 


could be produeed by ornamental 
figuring. They all knew that in cer- 
tain tissues more than one shuttle 
was used. More care was required 
in designing tissues, brocades, ete., 
than in damasks, and more than one 
shuttle was used for figuring, ete. 
In some tissues many colors were 
used in both warp and weft. Mr. 
Woodman described how the colors 
were Changed, and showed a fabric 
in which there were seven weft eol- 


ors. In brocading any reasonable 
number of wefts could be put in 
one line by using small shuttles, 


called brocading shuttles. 

Pile fabrics were perhaps amongst 
the richest of textile fabries. and 
the richest of all was a good silk 
velvet. These velvets could be made 
by either power or hand-loom, but 
the latter was superior, of course. 
In the making of plain velvet there 
were two warps on separate rollers, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


| Will exhibit many new models and improvements at 
THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXHIBITION 
| GREENVILLE, S. C. 
| October 2oth to 25th Inclusive 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE.§5.C. SPACE OF 
STAGE SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION |SACO-LOWELL| 
| WILL HELD SHOPS 
sal 
You are cordially invited to inspect our exhibit and to make our booth 
+ your headquarters. 


Our Greenville office in the Masonic Building is ready to serve you in 
any way possible. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1924 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
~ BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Popular Excursion 
To 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Via 
Southern Railway System 
Thursday, Sept. 18, 1924 


ROUND TRIP FARE FROM CHARLOTTE—$7.00 


Schedule special train and round trip fares shown below: 


Leave— Schedule R.T. Fare 
Charlotte 9:30 A.M. $7.00 
Belmont 9:50 A.M. 7.00 
Cramerton 9:55 A.M. 7.00 
Lowell 10:00 A.M. 7.00 
Gastonia 10:12 A.M. 6.75 
Bessemer City 10:22 A.M. 6.75 
Kings Mountain 10:32 A.M. 6.50 
Grover 10:45 A.M. 6.00 
Blacksburg 10:55 A.M. 5.75 


Arrive Atlanta 5:00 P.M. (C.T.) 

Round trip fares from all stations Greensboro to Charlotte, 
Taylorsville to Charlotte and Marion to Blacksburg. Tickets 
on sale September 18th, for regular trains scheduled to reach 
Charlotte and Blacksburg so as to connect with special train 
shown above. 


Tickets good going on special train only from mainline points 
and good returning on all regular trains (except 38) leaving 
Atlanta so as to reach original starting point on or before 
midnight Monday, September 22, 1924. 


Baggage may be checked on these tickets. 


Tickets will be honored in pullman sleeping or parlor cars 
returning by paying for pullman accommodations. 


This is a wonderful opportunity to visit Atlanta, the “HUB” 
of the South, and affords a good opportunity to visit the 
famous Confederate Memorial at STONE MOUNTAIN. 


This is the last excursion of the season to Atlanta. 


For further information call on any Southern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
. Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Goods 


QRNAMENTAL design knitted 

fabrics and all kinds of fabrics 
is of far grenter concern to the 
manufacturer of textiles thon it was 
some years ago, when simonlicity 
was the predominating feature. But 
wifh the chenges in fashion the idea 
of simnulicitv in textile des‘en has 
given wey for the creation of com- 
plex end sometimes fantastic orna- 
mentation reniete with angles, 
scrolis, diamond shones, sernentine 
forms and frequently wnonderous 
figures similar to those which were 
so populer in georgeously tinted 
wll paper long ago. 

Some designers are of the oninion 
that outdoor snorts have hod some- 
thing to do with the elahoration of 
designs and colors in garments. If 
is well known that the tennis play- 
ers. the golf and polo enthusiasts 
prefer a loose fitting garment so as 
to have free action of the limbs, and 
at the same time present an attrac- 
tive appearance because of its col- 
ored or figured design. The auto- 
mobile trade has also helped to 
develop a demand for artistically 
patterned garments suitable for 
touring purposes by the autoists 
choosing an article in which the 
ornamentation is anything but sim- 
ple either in its figures or colors. 
Football shirts and swimming cos- 
tumes made in horizontal or yertical 
stripes or in large squares or quar- 
ters of different colors are preferred 
to the plain types. Dress goods and 
material for suifings are made in 
highly colored stripes knitted ver- 
tically on circular machines driven 
by an .oscillating movement. And 
the jacquard flat knitting machines 
and circular knitting machines are 
kept busy turning out intricate de- 
signs. 

Recently a designer of long ex- 
perience, with the varying tastes of 
the consumer, spread several hun- 
dred samples of new designs on a 
table before your correspondent for 
the purpose of illustrating the 
character of the patterns as com- 
pared with the patterns of the past. 

The collection contained figured 
designs resembling the shapes of 
animal life, and creations bordering 
on the grotesque. Yet they were all 
attractive because of the elaborat® 
coloring and interesting styles of 
the order of those styles in vogue 
in the days of the old Egyptian 
kings and which styles are being 
imitated and liberally absorbed by 
the purchasers of unique wearing 
apparel today. 

The samples included checkered 
effects fully a dozen inches square. 
Fine’ hairline designs were substi- 
tuted with stripes from one to sev- 
eral inches in width. In lieu of the 
miniature spreckeled patterns which 
were popudar at one time, there 
were samples of fabrics in which 
the specks assumed ponderous pro- 
portions in order to set off in some 
brilliant color the more modest 
ground tint. 

But like everything else that is 


abnormal in its character, the flashy 
creations are limited in the field 
they cover and it is left for the 
designs of normal dimensions and 
moderate coloring to supply the 
great bulk of the demand for cloth. 

Therefore the question arises, 
where do the designs come from 
that we see daily in the various 
types of woven and knitted fabrics? 
The Shelved Patterns of a Mill a 

Source of Inspiration. 

Probably one of the chief sources 
for inspiration for the creation of 
new designs each season is derived 
from old samples which practically 
all textile mills retain year after 
year in their sample recording 
cases. Most mills serve a certain 
market year after’ year and unless 
something out of the ordinary oc- 
curs, their type of designs is simi- 
lar each season. 

The designer and his assistants 
go through the discarded patterns, 
some of which were abolished as 
complete failures when first pro- 
duced, and by altering a color here 
and there, or combining the pattern 
with some other pattern, a design 
is developed which materializes into 
a good seller. Old styles from past 
successes often prove to be just 
what is wanted or the reverse. 
Chances have to be taken. A cer- 
tain sport which suddenly comes 
into popular favor throughout the 
country may start a demand for 
certain colors and patterns in a 
cloth which was a total failure one 
or half a dozen seasons before. 
Museums of Art Usually Possess 

Valuable Samples. 

There are few museums of art in 
the United States that do not carry 
a valuable collection of artistically 
designed specimens of the textile 
designers of this and other coun- 
tries. Naturally the designs of this 
order are old-fashioned. But some 
of the old-fashioned patterns prove 
tv be Just what a certain element in 
the purchasing public want. It is 
seldom that any of the old styles 
are utilized intact. The inspiration 
is What the designer seeks. He gets 
an. inspiration from some ancient 
texture and is able to alter it to 
conform to the requirements of the 
lime by changing the colors, the 
yarns, the design or the finish. 

He makes practically a new de- 
sign and a new texture, but the 
antique combination was the foun- 
dation on which he worked. and 
without it he might not have made 
any headway. 

Of course, all of the textile 
schools of the country possess an 
assortment of samples for use for 
instructive purposes in the classes 
of design and fabric analysis. De- 
signers who hold positions in some 
of our best mills not infrequently 
find good ideas for new designs 
when scrutinizing the samples in 
the schools. 

Originality in textile design is one 
of the first and important prinei- 
ples to be guided by. But this qual- 

Continued on Page 28) 
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TEAM WORK 


LTHOUGH today the Franklin Process of dyeing is effecting very important savings in many 
branches of the textile industry, it was nevertheless originally designed for use in the man- 
ufacture of colored cotton goods. And here perhaps even today it effects the greatest sav- 


ings, because with this particular. branch of the industry the closest of “team work”’ is possible. 
The manufacturer can ship yarn to us on bobbins or we will loan him Franklin Springs to 


which he can wind before shipping if he so desires. 


We dye the yarn on springs and return it to the manufacturer on the same springs, which, 
\ , fitted with wooden skewers, will go directly into the V creel for warping. 


Compare this method step by step with the o!d chain warp dyeing :— 
| FRANKLIN PROCESS CHAIN WARP DYEING 


1. Bobbin to Franklin Package 
2. Dyeing of Package 
8. Franklin Package to Beam 


Bobbin to spool 
Spool to Chain Warp 
Dyeing of Warp 
Chain Warp to Beam 


The Franklin Process eliminates one complet: manufacturing operation and replaces wasteful 
chain beaming with economical V creel warping. Beaming machines are not nceessary with Frank- 
lin Process Dyeing. | 


Again Franklin Dyeing is done in a closed kier under pressure in a highly concentrated bath, 
less than a gallon of liquor to a pound of yarn. The penetration is unusually thorough and the 
colors are exceptionally solid, even and brilliant. Furthermore the dyes are the fastest obtainable. 


In other words the Franklin Process lends itself not only to “team work” in manufacturing 
but also in marketing. You will find it pays to tall buyers that your goods are FRANKLIN DYED. 


Job Dyers of Yarn N Dyeing Machines 
Manufacturers of Grey Yarn H R kK 3 N Manufacturers of Glazed Yarn 


, PROVIDENCE PLANT PHILADELPHIA PLANT 
| 564 Eddy Street P R O & K S S Hope and Cearfield Streets 
| NEW YORK OFFICE | ENGLISH PLANT 

72 Leonard Street .; O M P A N Y Denton near Manchester 


SOUTHEN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, 58. C. 
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Testing Cotton Yarns 


PE following tests for cotton 

yarns were submitted at the re- 
cent meeting of Committee D-13 of 
the American Society of Testing 
Materials: 

Proposed revised tentative speci- 
fications for tolerances and test 
methods for cotton yarns, single and 
plied, follow: 

1. These specifications cover the 
tolerances and methods of testing 
for cotton yarn, both single and 
plied. 


TOLERANCES. 


1. Strength. 

2. The average tensile strength of 
each case, bale, chain ball or beam 
warp of yarn, either single or plied, 
as found by test, shall be not less 
than the specified strength. 

Il. Size or Yarn Number. 

3. The average size of each case, 
bale, chain ball or beam warp of 
yarn, in the singles, either carded 
or combed, as found by test, shall 
not vary more than 3 per cent above 
or below the specified size. 

Example. No. 36 carded 
specified; tolerance would 
34.92 to 37.08. 

Il. Twist and Direction of Twist. 

4: Direction of Twist. A yarn is 
said to contain right-hand twist 
when the spirals or twists run up- 
ward in a right-hand direction 


yarn 
allow 


when the yarn is held in a vertical 
position, and conversely for left- 
hand twist. 

>. The average twist of each case. 
bale, chain ball or beam warp of 
plied yarns, as found by test, shall 
not vary more than 5 per cent 
above or below that specified. 

Example. Twist specified is 20 
twists per inch; tolerance 19 to 21. 

METHODS OF TESTING. 
IV. Strength. 

Two test methods are given, the 
skein test and the single strand 
lest. A preferred and alternative 
method for each test is given. The 
alternative method can be used 
where routine testing is done on a 
large scale. The preferred method 
should always be used in case of 
dispute. 

6. Skein Test (Preferred Method). 
A standard skein (120 yd.) shall be 
broken after conditioning of tubes 
or bobbins selected for test for 12 
hours ar of skeins for at least three 
hours in an atmosphere of 65 per 
cent relative humidity, 70 degrees 
Fr. (24 degrees C.). An automatic 
yarn power tester of inclination 
balance type, the maximum capac- 
ity of which shall be determined in 
accordance with a table of machine 
specifications, shall be used. The 
speed of the pulling jaw shall be 
12 inches per minute. Any yarn reel 


having a 1%-yard perimeter may be 
used in preparing the skeins. For 
filling-wound yarns or yarns on 
cones, where the yarn is drawn 
from the top, a speed of 100 to 300 
revolutions per minute of reel shall 
be used. For warp-wound yarns or 
yarn on parallel tubes, where the 
yarn is drawn from the side, a 
speed of 20 to 30 revolutions per 
minute of reel shall be used. On 
reels that have only one pigtail 
guide, the tension shall be appued 
by making one full wrap of the 
yarn around the guide. On reels 
using two or more guides, the yarn 
shall pass straight through the 
guide onto the reel, the angles of 
ihe guides supplying the necessary 
tension. Judgment must be used in 
regard to the amount of tension re- 
quired on yarns having little or a 
large amount of twist. Three tests 
from each of four bobbins from 
every case of yarn shall be made. 
7. Single. Strand Test (Preferred 
Method Single strands shall be 
broken after conditioning the tubes 
or bobbins for 12 hours im an at- 
mosphere of 65 per cent relative 
humidity, 70 degrees F. (21 degrees 
C.). A single strand tester of proper 
capacity with the jaws set 10 inches 
between grips and having a speed 
of pulling jaw of 12 inches per min- 
ute shall be used. The average of 
four breaks from each of 10 bobbins 


shall be the average strength. This 
test shall be used for yarns received 
on beems, etc. To prepire sveci- 
mens for test. at least 69 ends, 48 
inches in length, shall be unwound 
from the beam. The bundle shall 
be held at one end to allow ends to 
twist upon themselves. A knot shall 
he tied in each end and the bundles 
allowed to condition as specified in 
Section 7. After conditioning, one 
end of the bundle shall be clamped 
in the head end jaw of any twist 
counter, and the other end shall be 
held by any suitable means, apply- 
ing approximately the same tension 
as is used in preparing skeins on 
reels. The bundle shall be untwist- 
ed until strands are parallel, 60 ends 
counted off and cut from the bun- 
die to a measure of i yard in 
length. Knots shall again be tied in 
each end and the size of the 60 
yard determined in accordance with 
Section 18. After the size has been 
determined the strands shall again 
be made parallel, removed one by 
one, and broken on a single strand 
tester. The average of 20 breaks 
shall be reported as the average 
strength. 

8. Plied Yarns (Preferred Meth- 
od). Plied yarns, except standard 
tire cord, shall be subjected to the 
single strand break after condition- 
ing for 12 hours on spools or tubes 
selected for test, in an atmosphere 
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HEAVY 
COMPARE 
A simple met 


No loom beams in 


| HAZLETON, PA. 


of heavy wooden beam in shipment. 


SILK CORPORATION 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 


BEAMS 
THE TWO SHIPMENTS ABOVE. 
al-tipped paper shell. 


No delay. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service for 
real silk or artificial silk. 


ARTIFICIAL 
SILK 
WARPS 
on 
DUPLAN 
SHELLS 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


THEY CONTAIN EQUAL QUANTITIES OF SILK. 


Easily applied over any 2%” wooden core at the loom. Takes place 
Saves 30 to 60% of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing charges. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


135 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing of 
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of 65 per cent relative humidity and 
70 degrees F. (21 degrees C.). Stand- 
ard tire cord shall be tested under 
dry conditions in accordance with 
the standard general methods of 
testing cotton fabrics of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 
A single strand tester of proper 
capacity with the jaws set 10 inches 
between grips and having a speed 
of pulling jaw of 12 inehes per 
minute shall be used. The average 
of four breaks from each of 10 
spools or tubes shall be reported as 
the average strength. 

9. Alternate Method. Skeins of 
single strands of yarn, either single 
or plied, prepared in accordance 
with Sections 6, 7 and 8, shall be 
broken under natural humidity con- 
d.tions at time of test. The results 
thus obtained shall be reduced to a 
common basis of stnadard moisture 
regain equal to 7 per cent of the 
bone-dry weight. 

10. To determine moisture regain 
present in samples, the several 
skeins shall be weighed collectively, 
immediately after testing, under 
natural moisture conditions which 
obtain at the time of test. The 
skeins shall then be placed in the 
basket of an oven at a temperature 
of 105 to 110 degrees CU. (221 to 230 
degrees F.) and dried to constant 
weight. The moisture regain is then 
computed as the percentage of the 
dry weight. 

11. (a The following formula 
shall then be applied, based on the 
assumption that the standard moist- 
ure regain of cotton yarns 1s 7 per 
cent of the dry weight, that the 
actual percentuge regain is between 
the iumits of 3 and 7 per cent of the 
diy we.ght and that for 1 per cent 
of moisture regain there is an in- 
crease of 6 per cent in the tensile 
strength of the yarn. 


Tensile strength corrected’ to 
standaid moisture regain= (Tensile 
strength from machine reading x 142 
100 + (6 x actual percentage re- 
gain.) 


Example. With a skein of yarn 
broken under natural conditions 
showing a tensile strength of 120 
pounds as read from the machine 
dial, and which by weighing before 
and after drying the skein was 
found to contain a moisture re- 
strength corrected to a common 
basis of 7 per cent moisture regain 
would be: 


Corrected tensile strength= 
120 x 142 
=431 Ib. 
100 + (6 xX 5) 

(b) Moisture regain tests shall be 
made periodically during the hours 
of testing as the natural humidity 
conditions are found to vary. 


12. The average tensile strength 
shall be corrected to the specified 
size as determined in accordance 
with Section 13, 14 and 15, by the 
following formula: 


Corrected tensile strength— 


Actual Average Strength x 
Actual average size 


Specitied size 
Vv. Size or Yarn Number. 


13. The size of all standard skeins 
used in the skein strength test de- 
scribed in Section 6 shall be deter- 
mined immediately after being bro- 
ken. In case the single strand test 
is made, the standard skein shall be 
prepared for the size determination 
at the time of the break and the 
size determined immediately. The 
size of 60-yard bundles prepared 
from beams as described in Section 


7 shall be determined as soon as 


possible after conditioning, and one 
test from each beam shall. be re- 
ported as the average size. The 
balance to be used in this test shall 
be accurate to 0.25 per cent of the 
standard size of the yarn. When 
the balance does not indicate the 
size directly, the yarn number or 
size may be calculated from the 
formula: 
Yarn number of size= 
Length in yards 
single yarn 


Weight in grains 
x 
7,000 (grains in 1 Ib.) 


840 (yards of No. 1 
cotton yarn per pound) 

14. In determining the size of 
plied yorns, the skein shall be pre- 
pared in accordance with Table L 
and the size shall be determined 
after conditioning of tubes or spools 
selected for test for 12 hours or of 
skeins for at least three hours, in 
an atmosphere of 65 per cent rela- 
tive humidity, and 70 degrees F. (21 
degrees C. Any yarn reel having 
14%-yard perimeter may be used in 
preparing the skeins. For filling- 
wound yarn or yarn on cones, a 
speed of 100 to 300 revolutions per 
minute of reels shall be used. For 
warp-wound yarns or yarn no pa- 
raliel tubes, a speed of 20 to 30 
revolutions per minute of reel shall 
be used. On reels that have only 
one pigtail guide, the tension shall 
be applied by making one full wrap 
of the yarn around the guide. On 
reels using two or more guides, the 
yarn shall pass straight through the 
guides onto the reel, the angles of 
the guides supplying the necessary 
tension. 

(Continued on Page 22) 


No. of tests 
per case of yarn 
3 from each 
Size _....0f 4 spools 
or tubes. 
3 from each 
Size of 4 spools 
or tubes. 
3 from each 
Size | of 4 spools 


TABLE I 
Equiv. single Yds.for Conversion 
Size Size Formula 
Size 
20's and above 60 ——= Ply 
Size 
3’s to 20's 24 ——= Ply 
5 
Size 
Below 3's 12 ——= Ply 
10 


or tubes. 
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Better Luprication At Less Cost PER MONTH 


A Scientific Product 


that has become the Standard of an industry. 


Over 25 years ago NON-FLUID OIL was offered to 


textile mills as a scientific product with unique ad- 


vaniages—among which was the abolishing of oil 
stains on cotton. They tried it—its value was rec- 


ognized and more mills used it until today. 


Over 70% of the Leading Textile Mills of the Coun- 


try use 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


UNITED STATES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


It’s chief advantages are: / 


It lubricates perfectly at all times. by 
It won’t drip or waste from bearings. f 
It keeps off the Product. / 
It lasts longer per application. ‘ 
ay. 
It costs less per month than liquid oil. /_ Lubricant 
Testing sample sent on request. / 
/ Please 
Going to the Southern Textile  s send testing 


Sumples and 
/ Bulletin on “Lu- 
/ brication of Textile 
/ Machinery” to 


Exposition at Greenville? Be 
sure to stop and see us at Section 
No. 204, Second Floor Main Build- / 
/ Name 


T. B. 9-11-24 


ing. 


/ 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO, 
MAIN OFFICE; 401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 
WAREHOU'ES: 
ST. LOUTS, MQ. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
CHARLOTTE, N, C. 
GREENVILLE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Forecast Crop of 12,787,000 
Bales 


Washington, Sept. 8—Cotton has 
passed through the month of Au- 
gust with less deterioration than in 
that month last year and less than 
the average August of the last ten 
years resulting in a forecast today 
by the Department of Agriculture 
of 12,787,000 equivalent 500-pound 
bales for this season's crop. That 
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is 169,000 bales less than forecast 
from the condition of the crop in 
the middle of August and 2,657,000 
bales more than produced last year. 

A forecast of 12,787,000 equivalent 
500-pound bales for this year’s cot- 
ton crop, based on conditions pre- 
vailing September 1, and ginnings of 
958,204 running bales, counting 
round as half hales, prior to Sep- 


tember 1 were announced in the 
consolidated- cotton report of the 


Department of Agrculture and Cen- 
sus Bureau. 


The condition of the crop on Sep- 
tember 1 was 59.3 per cent of a 
normal, indicating an acre yield of 
151.5 pounds. The August 16 report 
this year placed the condition at 
64.9, indicating an acre yield of 
153.5 pounds and a crop of 12,956,000 
bales at that time. Production was 
10,128,478 bales last year when the 


condition was 54.1 on August 25, the 


Thursday, September 11, 1924. 


nearest comparative date. 


Condition by States. 


The condition of the crop on Sep- 
tember 1 and the forecast of pro- 
duction based thereon (in thousands 
of bales) by States, follow: 

Virginia, condition 65 and forecast 
41 bales. 

North Carolina, 58 and 828. 

South Carolina, 52 and 767. 

Georgia, 64 and 1,209. 

Florida, 72 and 27. 


TILA 
421 
‘= 
1.108 MISS ALA 
q 
cx 
371 FLA 
368 


Indicated Cotton Crop. 


Top figures represent indicated crop 


(Sept. 8th Report) 


Lower figures crop of 1923 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


__ Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our (urd Clothing. 
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Alabama, 61 and 948. 

Mississippi, 60 and 1,033. 

Louisiana, 47 and 371. 

Texas, 55 and 4,284. 

Arkansas, 66 and 1,109. 

Tennessee, 65 and 421. 

Missouri, 70 and 228. 

Oklahoma, 70 and 1,280. 

California, 76 and 61. 

Arizona, 70 and 89. 

New Mexico, 85 and 65. 

All other States, 77 and 17. 

About 68,000 bales additional to 
California are being grown in lower 
California (Old Mexico). 


Ginnings by States. 


Ginnings totalled 1,142,660 running 
bales to September 1 last year. 
Round bales, included in this year's 
ginnings, totalled 36,761 compared 
with 52,575 last year. 

Ginnings to September 1 this year, 
by States, follow: 

Alabama, 65,924. 

Arkansas, 5,619. 

mlifornia, 1,814. 

Florida, 3,470. 

Georgia, 115,593. 

Mississippi, 61,593. 

Leuisiana, 57,573. 

Mississippi, 61,188. 

North Carolina, 49. 

Oklahoma, 3,329. 

South Carolina, 12,091. 

Texas, 630,842. 

All other States, 1,342. 


Summary of Conditions. 


In a summary of conditions the 
Department said: 

“The outstanding fact with regard 
to cotton for the latter half of Au- 
gust is dry weather, in many regions 
prolonged to a severe drought. This 
condition has spoiled the earlier 
possibility of a bumper crop in 
Georgia. It has apparently stopped 
plant growth and fruiting in Ala- 
bama and caused deterioration in 
Mississippi. Northwest Louisiana 
has had practically no rain since 
June 2 and the plants are short and 
have stopped growing. 

“There has been continued lack 
of rains in the northwestern por- 
tion, although there have been ben- 
eficial rains in the northwestern 
portion. The temperatures in that 
State have been high in central and 
eastern Texas the stands are poor, 
and the number of bolls that were 
safe on September i was below 
average. 

“Extremely dry weather is re- 
ported from the entire cotton area 
of Tennessee and some damage is 
apparent but not great. The plants 
in that State are heavily fruited 
and the crop as a whole is in fairly 
good condition. This southeastern 
and southern parts of Oklahoma are 
suffering with drought, but in the 
State as a whole, enough squares 
and bolls remain to produce a good 
crop. 

“Throughout most of the cotton 
belt, growing conditions have been 
such as to cause smaller plants and 
bolls than usual nad premature 
opening of bolls, although the sea- 
son is regarded as somewhat late. 

“Damage by boll weevil has: so 
far been light throughout the entire 
cotton belt, except south Texas. In 
North Carolina little of the poison 
that had been bought has been used. 
A little local damage is reported 
from South Carolina and further 


damage is possible to the middle of 
September. The crop is too far ad- 
vanced in Georgia for any serious 
future loss from the weevil. Little 
damage, or practically none, is re- 
ported from Alabama, Mississippi, 
Lousiiana, Texas, except the south- 
ern part, Oklahoma and Tennessee. 
The boll weevil had a cold, unfavor- 
able winter, a late crop and hot and 
dry, if not prolonged, drought con- 
ditions, during much of the sum- 
mer.” 


Bulk of British Cloths 
Exported 


Washington, Sept. 4—The life of 
the British cotton manufacturing 
industry depends upon the volume 
of its exports, while the American 
industry ships abroad less than 10 
per cent of its output, according to 
a comparison of British and Amer- 
ican exports of cotton cloths pre- 
pared by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


The United States output of wo- 
ven goods over 12 inches in width 
in 1921, the latest year for which 
census figures are available, was 
},723,557,000 square yards, and of 
this amount only 551,513,000 square 
yards, or approximately 8 per cent 
of its production, were exported. 
This percentage is a fairly repre- 
sentative index. A comparison of 
similar data for the census years 
since 1899 reveals that the minimum 
figure was 4.8 per cent in 1914 and 
the maximum, 10.8 per cent, in 1919. 

In contrast the prosperity of 
British cotton manufacturing hinges 
upon its ability to export from 80 
to 90 per cent of its production. The 
United Kingdom has not published 
any statistics on its output of cotton 
cloth since 1907. In that year its 
production totalled 7,030,7 13,000 
yards, and exports constituted 88.9 
per cent (6,297,708,000 yards) of this 
amount. In 1913 British exports of 
cotton piece goods totalled 7,075,- 
252,000 yards (1 linear yard equals 
approximately 0.93 square yard, ac- 
cording to the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce), but in 1923 they 
amounted to only 4,141,304,000 square 
yadds, or about 63 per cent of the 
1913 shipments converted to square 
yards. 

The volume of British exports of 
cotton piece goods during the first 
half of 1924 was more than ten 
limes that of similar exports from 
the United States, shipments aggre- 
gating 2,224,012,700 square yards, 
compared with 2,106,868,600 for the 
first six months of 1923. Gray goods 
accounted for 763,074,100 square 
yards of the 1924 shipments, bleach- 
ed came next with 695,990,800, 
prints amounted to 316,828,000 and 
dyed goods to 448,118,900. 

British India toook 897,700 square 
yards, or 36 per cent of the exports 
of cotton colth from the United 
Kingdom during 1924, and China's 
purchases totalled 161,771,100. Com- 
pared with the first half of 1923 
these figures represented increases 
of 56,706,000 and 66,688,000 square 
yards, respectively. 

Exports from the United King- 
dom to Continental Europe were 


generally larger than last year, and 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Autum Excursion 
To 


Florida 


Via 


Southern Railway System 


Thursday, Sept. 18, 1924 


Special round trip excursion fares will be on sale September 
18th from the following stations as shown below to destina- 


tions shown in Florida: 


From To Jacksonville 
Charlotte $15.00 
Greensboro 17.00 
Winston-Salem 17.00 
Reidsville 17.25 
High Point 17.00 
Lexington 16.00 
Salisbury 16.00 
Gastonia 14.00 
Hickory 16.00 
Concord 15.50 
Marion 17.00 
Statesville 16.00 
Blacksburg 13.75 
Kannapolis 15.50 
Mooresville 15.50 
Kings Mountain 13.75 
Thomasville 16.50 
Morganton 16.50 
Newton 16.00 


Tampa 


22.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.25 
24.00 
23.00 
23.00 
21.00 
23.00 
22.50 
24.00 
23.00 
20.75 
22.50 
22.50 
20.75 
23.50 
23.50 
23.00 


Miami 
$24.00 


26.00 
26.00 
26.25 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
23.00 
25.00 
24.50 
26.00 
25.00 
22.75 
24.50 
24.50 
22.75 
25.50 
25.50 
25.00 


Round trip tickets on sale also to Pablo Beach, St. Augustine, 
Daytona, West Palm Beach, Fort Myers, Bradentown, St. 
Petersburg, Sarasota and Moore Haven, Fla., at proportion- 


ately higher fares. 


Proportionately reduced round trip excursion fares from in- 


termediate stations. 


Tickets on sale September 18th only, good going on regular 
trains (except 37 and 38), final limit returning to reach origi- 
nal starting point prior to midnight on tickets to Jacksonville, 
Pablo Beach, St. Augustine and Daytona, September 25th, 


other destinations shown above, September 26th, 1924. 


All round trip fares shown above good via Columbia and Sa- 
vannah, or Atlanta and Macon, going trip, returning via same 


route only. 


Tickets good in pullman sleeping and parlor cars and baggage 


may be checked on these tickets. 


For further information call on any Southern Ticket Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Testing Cotton Yarns 


(Continued from Page 19 


15. All yarns used in the alterna- 
tive method of testing for strength 
‘Section 9) shall be sized under nat- 
ural humidity conditions at the 
time of test. Plied yarns shall be 
prepared in skeins in accordance 
with Table 1. The moisture regain 
shall then be determined as speci- 
fied in Section 10, and results cor- 
rected to a common Dasis of stand- 
ard moisture regain equal to 7 per 
cent of the bone-dry weight by 
means of the formula: 

Size corrected to standard moist- 
ure regain= 


Size xk (100 + actual percentage 
regain) 107 

The average of these tests shall 
be the average size of case, bale, 
ball chain or beam warp of yarn. 


VL. Twist. 


16. No precision method for de- 
termining the twist of single yarn 
has been developed. 

i7. The ply twist in yarns of 2 or 
more ply shall be determined on 
any standard twist counter with 
jaws set 10 inches apart. The 
strands shall be clamped im jaws 
under a definite tension by attach- 
ing weights. The tension to be used 
shall be determined from the for- 
mula: 


Tension, in grams= 


156 (Constant 


for durabili¢ 
and 


AND 
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Equivalent singles size 
Example. The weight for 23-11 
would be as follows: 
156 


2 09 
The constant of 156 represents a 
tension which should be placed on 
yarn or cord to hold it sufficiently 
taut and still not remove any 
stretch. 
i8. Three twist tests on each of 
four packages of yarn from each 
ease shall be made, and the average 
of these 12 tests shall be the aver- 
age of the case. 


Tire Production Gains At 
Akron 


Akron, Ohio.—Through extraordi- 
nary and unexpected demand for 
automobile tires, production in the 
Akron district, with its concomitant 
consumption of automobile tire fab- 
ric, has reached a point never sur- 
passed for this season of the year 
in the history of the industry and 
very close to the- high mark set for 
the present year early last spring. 

Because of the hectic efforts on 
the part of the companies to in- 
crease production during the past 
few weeks and the reluctance on 
their part to make any statement! 
regarding new production, it is im- 
possible to learn securately what 
the daily production tickets are, but 
if is estimated that between 90,000 
and 100,000 tires a day are. being 
made in this district at the presen! 
Lime, 


That the production ticket has 
far exceeded the R5.000 tires a day 
which it was believed would mark 
the high tide for the present move- 
ment is certain, however, and it 
seems reasonably certain that the 
output has not -passed the 100,000 
mark, although it is not far from 
this figure. 

The increasing production has 
been accompanied until very re- 
cently with renewed interest in fab- 
ric purchases. For the first time 
for several yéars.some of the larger 
companies are covered on fabric re- 
quirements, at least in part, for as 
much as nine or ten months ahead. 
The same is the case with. the 
smaller makers. 

It is estimated that 25 per cent 
of the fabric requirements up until 
June 1 of next year have been con- 
tracted for, while more than 50 per 
cent of the industry's needs up to 
January 1 have been placed on the 
order books of the fabric mills in 
the East and the South. 

Only .a small number of the more 
or less inconsequential companies 
remain on a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy, according to the most relia- 
ble information available. 


—— 


Infringement Suit Favors 
Crompton-Knowles 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 7.— 
Opinion favorable to the plaintiff 
has been handed down by Federal 
Judge Xen Hicks in the case of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
against the Cleveland Woolen Mills. 


Thursday, September 11, 1924. 


The case, which involves alleged 
infringement of patents on a loom 
held by former, was heard at the 
last term of Federal Court here. 
Copies of the opinion in the case 
have just been received by local 
attorneys. 

~ The court held that the plaintiff's 
patents had been infringed upon in 
each of the claims insisted upon 
and the usual injunction was issued 
and a reference ordered to ascer- 
tain the amount of damage sus- 
tained. The judge’s opinion follows, 
in part: 

“This is a patent-:case. The plain- 
tiff builf some looms known as 4x4, 
some of which were sold to Brom- 
ley, the vendor of plaintiff. These 
looms wove multi-colored cloth and 
when in the operation the weft 
filled bobbin because exhausted, the 
loom stopped. 


“The outstanding feature of the 
new loom is an automatic weft- 
replenishing machine. This device, 
by means of a feeler keeps in touch 
with the moving shuttle, and when 
the bobbin is exhausted the empty 
bobbin at the proper point of time 
and contact is discharged from the 
shuttle automatically and a new 
bobbin filled with thread of such 
color as is necessary to complete 
the color. scheme is instantly en- 
gaged and this without stopping the 
loom or the use of a human agency. 

“It was charged that the defend- 
ant, realizing the great advantages 
of this weft-replenishing device, 
conceived that it could be attached 


Continued on Page 30) 
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Romance of Cotton Machinery 


(From a series of articles by 
George Gannon, of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, in the Whitin Spin- 
dle.) 


MmHE first successful cotton mill in 

America was that of Samuel 
Slater, and if is interesting to note 
the machinery used in his mill 
about 1794—that is, prior to the 
common use of Eli Whitnev’s cot- 
ton gin. 


The cleaning of the cotton was 


-done by hand and the average pro- 


duction of an operator was three 
pounds per day. The cleaned cotton 
was then fed to a crude type of 
slubber which had a friction washer 
drive on each bobbin, as the dif- 
ferential motion was not yet in- 
vented. 


From the slubber the cotton was 
fed to a similar machine where it 
wns drawn down much finer. 
thence to a drawing frame and 
wound on bobbins by flyers of top 
and bottom bearing type. 


The Arkwright frame of that day 
was a machine of eight spindles 
each. A second spinning was nec- 
essary for the filling yarn, and it 
was then wound on a small bobbin 
of a size suitable for the shuttle. 
The construction of these machines 
at Slater's Mill was chiefly of wood. 
as cast-iron was not vet in common 
use. The product of the mill was 
yarn, and as such it was sold by 
pediars to the inhabitants who did 
their own weaving on crude hand 
looms. With the acquisition of 
Whitney's cotton gin, Slater created 
a comparatively large quantity of 
yarn. Many smaller mills followed 
suil in producing yarn in the next 
few years. 


By the year 1830 methods of pro- 
duction had developed marvelously, 
for we find records of an English 
mill with the following equipment: 


2 Conical Willows running at 350 
R.P.M. 

» Beater Lappers running at 1600 
R.P.M. 

186 Cards, the cylinder revolving 
at 114 R.P.M. 

24 Drawing Frames. 

24 Forty Spool Fly Frames. 

50 Sixty-four Spindle Fly Frames. 

78 Throstle Frames. 

2% Hand Mules containing 144 
Spindles. 

1100 Power Looms running at 120 
picks. 

5 Winders having 240 Spindles. 

32 Dressing Machines. 


The mills of this date were 
usually of stone construction and 
their chief product was spun yarn. 
The water wheels, machine shop, 
and storerooms for finished product 
was in the basement. The first floor 
contained the carding room, the 
second floor the drawing and roving, 
and the third floor the spinning. 


In the card room we find that 
double carding was used and the 
breaker and finisher processes were 
on the same machine. They con- 
tained an endless apron equally di- 
vided, on which the operator placed 


weighed. The loose cotton was con- 
veyed by this apron through feed 
rolis to an 18-inch cylinder covered 
with wire clothing, the latter being 
fixed to the eylinder parallel to its 
axes. The cotton was then carded 
by wooden card flats which were 
supported on the top of the cylin- 
der, and these flats were stripped 
by hand. A wooden doffer, eight to 
ten inches in diameter, and cov- 
ered by the same wire clothing, was 
supported in front of the cylinder 
hy the main framework, and from 
this doffer the cotton fleece was 
taken by a crude oscillating comb. 
This fleece was then drawn through 
a trumpet and a pair of condenser 
rolls into a can in the form of a 
sliver. Many of the mills stripped 
the card eylinders by hand in this 
period. 


The sliver was then laid diagon- 
ally on the apron of the finisher 
ecard and the carding process was 
repeated. From the cards the sliver 
was fed to rude drawing frames. 
These machines had a brass bot- 
tomy roll covered with grooved 
wood; the top rolls were leather 
covered with wooden rolls similar 
to Louis Paul's invention in 1738. 
From the drawing frame the sliver 
was fed to the fly frame. To com- 
pensate for the increase in diam- 
eter of the bobbin in the absence 
of a differential motion, a friction 
washer of cloth was in common use 
hetween the bobbin and its driver. 
The spindles had top and bottom 
bearings, the driving pulley being 
placed above the top bearing, and 
it was driven by a_ horizontal 
wooden cylinder. The flyer con- 
sisted of two solid arms with an 
eye twisted at the bottom and an- 
other eye in the top. The average 


-frame contained 30 spindles, had 


three lines of rolls mounted on a 
wooden beam, and the sliver passing 
through was drawn finer and wound 
on the bobbin which was traversed 
in a vertical plane by a wooden 
rail. 

From this roving frame it was 
fed to a similar frame and the yarn 
drawn out finer. 


Another roving frame is found in 
this period where no twist is given 
the roving but it is conveyed by 
two endless belts of wooden cloth 
from the rolls to a can. 


The last process was the spinning 
frame of the flyer type, as mules 
were as vel uncommon. These ma- 
chines were similar to the fly 
frames but smaller in size and con- 
tained more spindles. The first 
power looms that are recorded were 
used in 1813 by the Boston Man- 
ufacturing Company, at Waltham. 


The greatest invention in cotton 
machinery of this period was the 
\za Arnold. differential motion, 
which was patented by him in 1823, 
but which since then has been 
called the Houldsworth Differen- 
lial. This motion gives us the 
mechanism of the roving frame of 
loday, and although many other 
mechanisms have been designed by 
machine builders, there are few 
which surpass it in simplicity. 


The River That Failed 


Some years ago a textile concern built a new mill 
on the banks of a small stream. It was an excellent 
location, so far as the owners could see—plenty of 
water, good transportation faeilities, close to raw 
materials and close to their markets. It was, in 
fact, considered such an excellent location, that 
other mills followed their example, and soon there 


were a dozen plants near by. 


The textile community which sprang up around 
these plants grew rapidly as the demand for labor 
increased. Needs of the community made heavy 
demands on the only available source of water sup- 
ply—the river. 


When that small stream had gradually dwindled 
to such size that it could hardly be called a river, 
the concerns which had originally selected it as a 
mill site, knew they had made a mistake. This 
location, for so many plants, had ‘been selected 
without foresight. 


“Building with Foresight” is an engineering 
principle which Lockwood-Greene engineers apply 
to the selection of a site as well as to the design of 
the mill. Years of experience in practically every 
phase of textile engineering and management, give 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. a tremendous advantage 


in helping clients to avoid costly mistakes. 


Lockwood-Greene service is complete. It begins 
and ends wherever necessary, from the preliminary 


study of the project to the finished plant. 
We invite consultation. Send for a copy of 


“Building with Foresight,’ a booklet illustrating 
Lockwood-Greene work. 


LOCKWOOD,.GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
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Where the Crop Shows 
Increase 


mpuk recent cotton crop forecast of 
2.787.000 bales is interesting in 

view of the fact that the merease 

comes entirely from five States. 

According to the forecast. South 
Carolina and Louisiana will make 
approximately the same crop as last 
year. 

Texas will make 54,000 bales less 
than 1923 and North Carolina 190,000 
bales, showing a loss of about 250,- 
000 bales in the two States that 
raised the largest crops last year. 

The following are the’ indicated 
increases (‘000 omitted): 


1923 1924 Inc 
Georgia 588 1200 621 
Alabama 5R7 Q48 364 
Mississipp! 602 1083 
Arkansas 626 1109 183 
Oklahoma 655 


We feel fairly certain that the 
North Carolina crop will not reach 
the indicated size and that Texas, 
the State in which there was. the 
greatest Increase In acreage, will 
not equal its 1923 yield. 

The imereases indicated for the 
five increase States appear large to 
us and we are wondering if the ap- 
penraunce of the Crop as compared 
to the past three years has not 
caused them to over estimate the 
yield 

This analysis causes us to ques- 
tion the probability of a Crop If 
excess of 12.000.000 bales. 

The cotton map shown elsewhere 
in this issue will prove interesting. 


Friend Speculator 
FTER trying to seare the vyvarn 
mills of the South to death by 

threatening to report them to the 
tederal ‘Trade Commission, etc., the 
young man who writes the Philadel- 
phia yarn market “editorials” for 
the Daily News Record springs an- 
other one last Saturday when he 


Says: 


“Some dealers talk of looking 
to eastern spinners for addi- 
tional supplies for the local 
market: however, in case the 
southern mills hold to their stiff 
attitude.” 


“If you do not let ‘friend specula- 
tor’ have the varns at his prices,” 
says he, “we will deliver our busi- 
ness to the eastern spinners.” 

We will have to hand it to him 
{hat he is doing his best for his 
friends but unfortunately for him 
the Southern spinners are not being 
scared worth a cent. 

We quoted last week his state- 
ment that 20 cents above cotton for 
20-2 yarns was a splendid price and 
that anybody ought to be put in jail 
for asking more, and we have be- 
fore us a telegram from one of his 
“friend speculators” to a Southern 
mill offering to buy 250,000 pounds 
of 20-2 at 20 cents over cotton 
either at a fixed price then or price 
io be fixed later. 

The telegram was sent on the 
sume date that he wrote his “edi- 
floral” urging the spinners to sell 
20-2 at 20 cents over cotton. 

Was it just a coincidence or was 
it “two minds with a_= single 
thought?” 


Charlotte Speedway Races 


N October 25th professional auto- 
mobile races will be held upon 
the new speedway at Charlotte and 
we offer our services in securing 
seats for those who wish to attend. 
The speedway is located about 
eight miles from Charlotte and is 
built of wood, the track itself being 
made of 2x4’s placed on their sides. 
The elevation of the track is 42 
degrees. 

The race will be 250 miles with a 
qualifying speed of 105 miles per 
hour. Sixteen professional racers, 
most of whom participated at the 
recent races at Altoona, Pa. have 
signed for the Charlotte races. An 
attendance of approximately 60,000 
is anticipated. 

All of the front row boxes have 
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been sold but we can still secure 
seats in the second row box (price 
$7 per seat) or the third row boxes 
($6 per seat). There are seven seats 
in a box but less than seven can be 
purchased, 

We can also secure seats in the 
grandstand at $5 per seat for the 
front rows and $3.50 for seats in 
other rows. 

As the speedway races will be 
held at 2 p. m. on October 25th, 
which is the last day of Southern 
Textile Exposition in Greenville, 8. 
C., it is probable that many of those 
who are present with the exhibits 
will decide to come to Charlotte for 
the races, but it will then be too 
late to secure good seats. 

We are not trying to sell seats to 
the raees but this notice is pub- 
lished in order to be of service to 
any of our friends who do desire to 
he present. 

Send us your checks at the prices 
per seat specified above and we will 
select the best possible seats for 
you. 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Suddenly Changes 
Attitude 
OR more than-twelve years we 

have fought to get the New York 
Cotton Exchange to furnish a con- 
tract that would give the outsider 
a square deal by making several! 
Southern points delivery points 
upon New York contracts. 

They have absolutely refused to 
provide for delivery a! Southern 
points because that would preven! 
them from squeezing and manipu- 
lating the market against outside 
contract buyers or sellers. 

Suddenly the New York Cotton 
Exchange announces that they will 
do the very thing that we have 
advocated. 

Why the change in attitude? 

The answer is that a Cotton Ex- 
change was being formed in Chicago 
with the avowed purpose of having 


a contract that would permit South- 
ern delivery. 

Fear of competition makes them 
decide quickly to do the very thing 
that they have asserted that they 
could not and would not do. 


Meeting of Textile Operat- 
ing Executives of 
Georgia 
Plans have heen completed for 
the meeting of the Textile Operat- 
ing Executives of Georgia, to be 
held at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
on Tuesday, September 16. This is 
the semi-annual meeting of the or- 
ganization and it will be devoted 
largely to a technical discussion of 

slashing and weaving. 

Carl P. Thompson, superintendent 
of the Trion Company, Trion, is 
general chairman of the body and 
will preside over the meeting. 
Frank K. Petrea, superintendent of 
the Swift Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga., will conduct the dis- 
cussion on slashing and Hal Riviere, 
superintendent of the Eagle and 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, will have 
charge of the discussion on weav- 
ing. These discussions will be based 
on a questionnaire which was sent 
some time ago to each will superin- 
tendent in Georgia. 

The meeting will be a one-day 
affair, beginning at 10 o'clock in the 
morning and adjourning late in the 
afternoon, with a “Dutch” luncheon 


served in the hotel dining room at 


o'clock. 

Operating executives from mills 
in other States are cordially invited 
to attend the meeting and take part 
in the discussion. 

In addition to the general chair- 
man, Mr. Thompson, the other offi- 
cers are George W. Hamilton, vice- 
president, Crown Cotton Mills. Dal- 
fon, Ga. vice general chairman: 
Robert W. Philip, associate editor 
of Cotton, Atlanta, Ga., secretary- 
treasurer; and an executive com- 
mittee of five mill operating execu- 
Lives. 
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Personal News 


T. H. Moore, formerly superim- 
tended of the Natchez Cotton Mills, 
Natchez, Miss., paid us a visit this 
week. 


A. J. KR. Helmus, of Worcester, 
Mass., has accepted a position with 
the Andrews Reed and Harness 
Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 


H. A. Golitz, of Charlotte, will 
have charge of finishing at the new 
Hanes Finishing Company, to be 
built at Winston-Salem, N. C. 


W. T. Davis, of Greenwood, S. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding, spinning, spooling 
and warping at the El Paso Uotton 
Mills, El Paso, Tex. 


J. T. Davis, overseer weaving at 
the Gambrill-Melville Mills, Bes- 
semer City, N. C., is still confined 
to a hospital in Charlotte on account 
of injuries received in the P. & N. 
wreck in July. 


Bynum M. Murray, formerly of 
the May Hosiery Mills, this city, has 
been made district manager of the 
Magicmaid Hosiery Company, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., and will maintain 
offices in the Jefferson Standard 
Building, Greensboro. 


Frank Burke, vice-president and 
assistant treasurer of the Barber 
Manufacturing Company, Lowell, 
Mass., will be in charge of the 
branch plant which the company is 
starting in the Wade Loft Building 


in Charlotte. 


R. L. Stevens, who for 15 years 
was an overseer carding and spin- 
ning, but who for the past five 
years has been with Robert Schael- 
libaum, Charlotte, is confined to a 
hospital in Birmingham as a result 
of injuries received last month at 
the Virginia Bridge and Iron Works, 
Birmingham. 


McSwain With Steel Heddle Co. 


C. W. MeSwain has resigned as 
textile director of the Parker 
school district at Greenville, S. C., 
fo become associated with the 
Southern plant of the Steel Heddle 
Company in Greenville. Mr. Me- 
Swain was formerly an instructor 
at the textile department of Clem- 
son College. 


Obituary 
Ralph Hamilton. 

Ralph Palmer Hamilton, superin- 
tendent of the Natchez Cotton Mills. 
Natchez, Miss.. died suddenly in 
Natchez Sunday morning. He had 
recentiy gone to Natchez to take 
charge of the mills there, having 
been in his new position only about 
two weeks. 

Mr. Hamilton was a son of Ar- 
thur M. Hamilton, superintendent of 
the Cliesnee Mills, Chesnee, Ss. 
He was one of the most widely 
known men in the Southern textile 
industry and his travels in. recent 
years had taken him into a number 
of foreign countries. For the past 
eight years he had been a_ cotton 
mill expert, first with Howard & 
Bullough and lately with the Saco- 
Lowell Shops. His business called 
him over a good part of the world, 


England, seotland, France, Canada, 


China, Japan, South America, and 
during last winter he was in Mexico. 

Ralph Hamilton attended the 
Spartanburg schools as a boy and 
later the Wofford Fitting School. 
He completed his education at the 
New Bedford Textile Sechoot. Be- 
sides his ability as a mill man, he 
was known for his unusually fine 
personality and he was an accom- 
plished musician. 

Funeral services were held in 
Spartanburg on Thursday. 


Howard W. Weidner. 

Lincolnton, N. C—Howard W. 
Weidner, for 20 years prominent 
and highly influential citizen of 
Lincolnton, died suddenly at his 
home in this city Monday night at 
9:30 oclock. He had been in his 
usual good health all through the 
day and was sitting on the porch 
of his home playing with his dog 
when he suddenly fell backward 
and died without speaking. 

Mr. Weidner was born in Phila- 
delphia 66 years ago. At the time 
of his death he was manager of the 
Boger-Crawford Spinning Company 
of this place, the mill being one of 
the largest: and most successful in 
this section. -He had been in the 
mill business since he was 17 years 
of age: Six years ago he gave up 
his position with the Daniel Mills 
in this county and with Rebert C. 
Boger and Alfred Crawford, of Phil- 
adelphia, built the Boger and Craw- 
ford Mill, which he continued to 
manage until his death. 


mill villages. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Bleachers 


Your Selling Agent 


wants new talking points. 


A permanent White 


on bleached Cotton goods 


is something unusual. 
In Solozone bleaching 
you can also guarantee 


unweakened, soft, 


elastic goods 


at no higher cost. 
Let the selling Agent 


see such goods. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cotton mills—“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 


dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 
reeds, etc., highest quality material and workman- 


ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 


“Duplex’’ Loom 


Harness—complete Q(O[)/THERN PLANT 
Greenville, S. C. 


HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 

Plain Finish 


Improved 
Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 
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Where the Crop Shows 
Increase 


Pur recent cotton crop forecast of 
2.787.000 bales is interesting in 

view of the fact that the imecrease 

comes entirely from five States. 

According to the forecast. South 
Carolina and Louisiana will make 
approximately the same crop as last 
year. 

Texas will make 54,000 bales less 
than 1923 and North Carolina 190,000 
bales, showing a loss of about 250.- 
000 bales in the two States that 
raised the largest crops last year. 


The following are the indicated 
increases O00 omitted 


1923 1924 Inc 
Georgia 621 
Alabama O87 361 
Mississipp! {033 
Arkansas 626 1109 183 
Oklahoma 655 


We feel fairly certain that the 
North Carolina crop will not reach 
the indicated size and that Texas. 
the State in which there was the 
acreage, wll 


greatest mcrease in 
not equal its 1923 yield. 

The imereases indicated for the 
live increase States appear large to 
us and we are wondering if the ap- 
pearance of the Crop as compared 
Lo ie past three years has not 
caused them to over -estimate the 
yield 

This analysis causes us to ques- 
tion the probability of a crop in 
excess of 12,000,000 bales. 


The cotton map shown elsewhere 
in this issue will prove interesting. 


FTER trying to seare the yarn 

mills of the South to death by 
threatening to report them to the 
Federal Trade Commission, the 
young man who writes the Philadel- 
phia yarn market “editorials” for 
the Daily News Record springs an- 
other one last Saturday when he 


Says: 


“Some dealers talk of looking 
fo eastern spinners for addi- 
tional supplies for the local 
market: however, in case the 
southern mills hold to their stiff 
attitude.” 


“If you do not let ‘friend specula- 
for have the yarns at his prices,” 
says he, “we will deliver our busi- 
ness to the eastern spinners.” 

We will have to hand it to him 
that he is doing his best for his 
friends but unfortunately for him 
the Southern spinners are not being 
scared worth a cent. 

We quoted last week his state- 
ment that 20 cents above cotton for 
20-2 yarns was a splendid price and 
that anybody ought to be put in jail 
for asking more, and we have be- 
fore us a telegram from one of his 

friend speculators” to a Southern 
mill offering to buy 250,000 pounds 
of 20-2 at 20 cents over cotton 
either at a fixed price then or price 
to be fixed later. 

The telegram was sent on the 
same date that he wrote his “edi- 
floral” urging the spinners to sell 
20-2 at 20 cents over cotton. 

Was it just a coincidence or was 
it “two minds with single 
thought?” 


Charlotte ‘Speedway Races 


N October 25th professional auto- 
mobile races will be held upon 
the new speedway at Charlotte and 
we offer our services in securing 
seats for those who wish to attend. 
The speedway is located about 
eight miles from Charlotte and is 
built of wood, the track itself being 
made of 2x4’s placed on their sides. 
The elevation of the track is 42 
(egrees. 

The race will be 250 miles with a 
qualifying speed of 105 miles per 
hour. Sixteen professional racers, 
most of whom participated at the 
recent races at Altoona, Pa. have 
signed for the Charlotte races. An 
attendance of approximately 60,000 
is anticipated. 

All of the front row boxes have 
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been sold but we ean still secure 
seats in the second row box (price 
$7 per seat) or the third row boxes 
($6 per seat There are seven seats 
in a box but less than seven can be 
purchased. 

We can also secure seats in the 
grandstand at $5 per seat for the 
front rows and $3.50 for seats in 
other rows. 

As the speedway races will be 
held at 2 p. m. on October 25th, 
which is the last day of Southern 
Textile Exposition in Greenville, 8. 
C., it is probable that many of those 
who are present with the exhibits 
will decide to come to Charlotte for 
the races, but it will then be too 
late to secure good seats. 

We are not trying to sell seats to 
the races but this notice is pub- 
lished in order to be of service to 
any of our friends who do desire to 
be present. 

Send us your checks at the prices 
per seat specified above and we will 
select the best possible seats for 
you, 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Suddenly Changes 
Attitude 
OR more than twelve years we 

have fought to get the New York 
Cotton Exchange to furnish a con- 
tract that would give the outsider 
a square deal by making several! 
Southern points delivery points 
upon New York contracts. 

They have absolutely refused to 
provide for delivery al Southern 
points because that would prevent 
them from squeezing and manipu- 
lating the market against outside 
contract buyers or sellers. 

Suddenly the New York Cotton 
Exchange announces that they will 
do the very thing that we have 
advocated. 

Why the change in attitude? 


The answer is that a Cotton Ex- 


change was being formed in Chicago 
with the avowed purpose of having 


a contract that would permit South- 
ern delivery. 

Fear of competition makes them 
decide quickly to do the very thing 
that they have asserted that they 
could not and would not do. 


Meeting of Textile Operat- 
ing Executives of 
Georgia 
Plans have been completed for 
the meeting of the Textile Operat- 
ing Executives of Georgia, to be 
held at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
on Tuesday, September 16. This is 
the semi-annual meeting of the or- 
ganization and it will be devoted 
largely to a technical discussion of 

slashing and weaving. 

Carl P. Thompson, superintendent 
of the Trion Company, Trion, is 
general chairman of the body and 
will preside over the meeting. 
Frank K. Petrea, superintendent of 
the Swift Manufacturing Company. 
Columbus, Ga., will conduet the dis- 
cussion on slashing and Hal Riviere. 
superintendent of the Eagle and 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, will have 
charge of the discussion on weav- 
ing. These discussions will be based 
on a questionnaire which was sent 
some time ago to each will superin- 
tendent in Georgia. 

The meeting will be a one-day 
affair, beginning at 10 o'clock in the 
morning and adjourning late in the 
afternoon, with a “Dutch” luncheon 
served in the hotel dining room at 
1. o'clock. 

Operating executives from mills 
in other States are cordially invited 
to attend the meeting and take part 
in the discussion. 

In addition to the general chair- 
man, Mr. Thompson, the other offi- 
cers are George W. Hamilton. vice- 
president, Crown Cotton Mills, Dal- 
ton, Ga. vice general chairman: 
Robert W. Philip, associate editor 
of Cotton, Atlanta, Ga., secretary- 
treasurer; and an executive com- 
mittee of five mill operating execu- 
tives. 
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Personal News 


T. H. Moore, formerly superin- 
fended of the Natchez Cotton Mills, 
Natchez, Miss.. paid us a visit this 
week. 


A. J. KR. Helmus, of Worcester, 
Mass., has accepted a position with 
the Andrews Reed and Harness 
Company, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


H. A. Golitz, of Charlotte, will 
have charge of finishing at the new 
Hanes Finishing Company, to be 
built at Winston-Salem, N. GC. 


W. T. Davis. of Greenwood, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding, spinning, spooling 
and warping at the El Paso Cotton 
Mills, El Paso, Tex. 


J. T. Davis, overseer weaving at 
the Gambrill-Melville Mills, Bes- 
semer City, N. C., is still confined 
to a hospital in Oharlotte on account 
of injuries received in the P. & N. 
wreck in July. 


Bynum M. Murray, formerly of 
the May Hosiery Mills, this city, has 
been made district manager of the 
Magicmaid Hosiery Company, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., and will maintain 
offices in the Jeflerson Standard 
Building, Greensboro. 


Frank Burke, vice-president and 
assistant treasurer of the Barber 
M#@iufacturing Company, Lowell, 
Mass.. will be in charge of the 
branch plant which the company is 
starting in the Wade Loft Building 
in Charlotte. 


R. L. Stevens, who for 15 years 
was an overseer carding and spin- 
ning, but who for the past five 
years has been with Robert Schael- 
libaum, Charlotte, is confined to a 
hospital in Birmingham as a result 
of injuries received last month at 
the Virginia Bridge and Iron Works, 
Birmingham. 


McSwain With Steel Heddle Co. 


C. W. MeSwain has resigned as 
textile director of the Parker 
school district at Greenville, S. C., 
to become associated with the 
Southern plant of the Steel Heddle 
Company in Greenville. Mr. Mc- 
Swain was formerly an instructor 
at the textile department of Clem- 
son College. 


Obituary 
Ralph Hamilton. 

Ralph Palmer Hamilton, superin 
tendent of the Natchez Cotton Mills. 
Natchez, Miss. died suddenly in 
Natchez Sunday morning. He had 
recently gone to Natchez to take 
charge of the mills there, having 
been in his new position only about 
two weeks. 

Mr.:Hamilton was a son of Ar- 
thur M. Hamilton, superintendent of 
the Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, C 
He was one of the most widely 
known men in the Southern textile 
industry and his travels im recent 
years had taken him into a number 
of foreign countries. For the past 
eight years he had been a cotton 
mill expert, tirst with Howard & 
Bullough and lately with the Saco- 
Lowell Shops. His business called 
him over a good part of the worid, 
England, Scotland. France. Canada. 
China, Japan, South America, and 
during last winter he was in Mexico. 

Raiph Hamilton attended the 
Spartanburg schools as a boy and 
later the Wofford Fitting School. 
He completed his education at the 
New Bedford Textile School. Be- 
sides his ability as a mill man, he 
was known for his unusually fine 
personality and he was an accom- 
plished musician. 

Funeral services were held in 
Spartanburg on Thursday. 


Howard W. Weidner. 

Lincolnton, N. C.—Howard W. 
Weidner, for 20 years prominent 
and highly influential citizen of 
Lincolnton, died suddenly at his 
home in this city Monday night at 
9:30 o'clock. He Had been in his 
usual good health all through the 
day and was sitting on the porch 
of his home playing with his dog 
when he suddenly fell backward 
and died without speaking. 

Mr. Weidner was born in Phila- 
delphia 66 years ago. At the time 
of his death he was manager of the 
Boger-Crawford Spinning Company 
of this place, the mill being one of 
the largest and most successful in 
this section. He had been in the 
mill business since he was 17 years 
ol age. Six years ago he gave up 
his position with the Daniel Mills 
in this county and with Robert C. 
Boger and Alfred Crawford, of Phil- 
adeiphia, built the Boger and Craw- 
ford Mill, which he continued to 
manage until his death. 


mill villages. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are ver 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton bleachers 


Your Selling Agent 
wants new talking points. 


A permanent White 


on bleached Cotton goods 
is something unusual. 

In Solozone bleaching 
you can also guarantee 
unweakened, soft, 
elastic goods 
at no higher cost. 

Let the selling Agent 


see such goods. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher. Chemical Co 


709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cotton mills—‘“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 
dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 
reeds, etc., highest quality material and workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
Loom 


comple SOUTHERN PLANT 
Greenville, S. C. 


PROVIDENCE 
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Nickel-Plated 
Copper- Plated 
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assembled 
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Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
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NTEREST 


Union, S. C.—The Union-Buffalo 
Mills have resumed full time opera- 
tions after having curtailed to four 
days a week for many weeks. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Hermitage 
Mills have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $75,000 by G. C. 
Keith, R. L. Wiles and O. M. Tarver. 


Clover, 8S. C—The Hawthorne 
Spinning Company and the Hamp- 
shire Spinning Mill resumed full 
time operations on Monday of this 
week. 

Woodruff, S. C.——The Woodruff 
Cotton Mills hvae resumed full time 
after having run four days a week 
for the past several months. 


Greenville, C.— Brandon 
Mills has resumed full time opera- 
tion after a long period of curtail- 
ment 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Savona Man- 
ufacturing Company, which has 
been operating at half capacity, has 
resumed full time work. 


Charlotte, N. C—The Chadwick- 
Hoskins group of mills, which have 
been curtailing for a long period, 
will resume full time operations on 
Monday, September 15. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—J. H. Shirk, 
210 East Park street, this city, and 
a number of Eastern capitalists, 
expect to organize a company to 
build a $1,250,000 cotton mill here. 


Little Rock, Ark.—lIt is reported 
that Leroy A. Beers and associates, 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., have complet- 
ed arrangements for building a 10,- 
000-spindle mill near here, power to 
be secured from the Quachits River. 


Anderson, S. C.—The Riverside 
Mills No. 1 has completed rebuilding 
made necessary when it was struck 
by a tornado last summer and has 
resumed full time operations. 


Asheville, N. €.-—The Monford 
Mills have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 by N. N, 
DeVebre, Asheville: E. V. Ferrell, 
Winston-Salem, and J. W. Ferrell, 
of Petersburg, Va. 


Clover, S. C.—The Clover Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, which hus 
been running four days a week for 
some weeks, resumed full time 
operations this week. 


Lowell, N. C—A new = school 
building, a gymnasium and a teach- 
erage are being constructed at the 
Art Cloth Mills here. The’ gymna- 
sium is of brick, two slories and 
basement. It contains class room, 
offices, gymnasium, locker room, 
and shower batbs. 

The Art Cloth Mill school will be 
of brick, one story, with class rooms 
and auditorium. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Duck Lue Straps 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


|; Leather Loom Pickers 


Established 1869 


— 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after rourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of 
spool 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


11 FE. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Jown Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Pians 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


El Paso, Tex.—The construction 
of the new El Paso Mills is rapidly 
nearing completion and the plant is 
expected fo begin operations in the 
fall. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—The yarns 
manufactured by the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company will hereafter be 
sold exclusively through the Ken- 
nedy Yarn Company, of. Philadel- 
phia. The yarns are carded and 
combed and range from 8s to 14s. 


Hickory, N. C—The Real Hosiery 
Mills, capital stock $400,000, have 
been incorporated by C. 3S. Grove, 
J. H. Hart, both of Hickory, and 
G. D. Lutz, C. J. and. C. A 
Martinat, of Connelly Springs. 


Shelby, N. C—Work has been 
started on the new addition to the 
Shelby Cotton Mills. The addition 
will provide larger floor space in 
the weave room and the cloth room. 
Other improvements will include 
the installation of a 900,000 gallon 
reservoir. 

Columbus, Ga.—-Six of the eleven 
large cotton mills in and around this 
city have resumed full time opera- 
tions and two of them are running 
at night. Mill officials report that 
the situation has improved greatly. 
Several of the mills have lately 
booked very substantial orders. 


Balfour, N. C.—The new Balfour 
Mills will be equipped with the 
high speed looms manufactured by 
the Hopedale Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hopedale, Mass. The change 
in the loom specifications makes it 
necessary to add 3,500 spindles in 
order to supply yarns for the high 
speed looms. The plant will have 
13,350 spindles and 270 looms. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Plans for 
the new Hanes Finishing Company 
will be prepared through the Char- 
lotte office of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co. The new plant, as announced 
through these columns last week, 
will be located near this city. It 
will be of a model in construction 
and equipment and will specialize 
in the dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing of cotton goods and underwear. 
Robert M. Hanes and Thurman 
Chatham, of this city, with H. A. 
Jolitz, of Charlotte, who will be in 
charge of finishing, are the organ- 
izers Of the company. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—C. A. Lyerly, 
Jr., one of the principals of the re- 
cently organized Lyerly liosiery 
Mills, is now in New York purchas- 
ing machinery for the mill-to man- 
ufacture women’s full-fashioned 
hose to be built here. The company 
plans to start work immediately on 
its new plant. 

There is a possibility that the 
company will purchase the plant of 
the DuBois Rubber & Tube Co., 
which is a splendid fireproof con- 
erete and steel factory building, it 
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was intimated by one of those 
largely interested. The new hosiery 
mill has very strong backing, those 
interested including G. H. Miller, W. 
B. Davis and Z. C. Patton. 


Consolidated Textile Corp. To Be 
Refinanced. 


New York.—Plans to strengthen 
the capital structure of the Consol- 
idated Textile Corporation, the 
largest manufacturers of cotton 
goods in the country, through the 
complete retirement of all bank 
loans and the formation of a new 
selling company, were announced 
Monday. The readjustment was 
made necessary by the default in 
interest payments on the bonds of 
its chief subsidiary, B. B. and R. 
Knight, Inc. 

Organization of the Consolidated 
Selling Company, to dispose of the 
output of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, is the basis fo the new 
plan. F. K. Rupprecht, head of the 
textile corporation, will assume the 
presidency of the selling company, 
which has a paid-in capital of $2,- 
000,000. 

With the retirement of the bank 
debt the Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration will have no obligations 
maturing within less than five 
years. Contrary to recent publish- 
ed reports, Converse & Co. will not 
be liquidated but will continue as a 
selling subsidiary of B. B. and R. 
Knight, Inc. 


Urges Making Dallas 
National Textile Center 


Dallas, Tex—Dallas might be 
made the textile capital of the 
world if its progressive citizens 
should determine to make it that, 


Financial 

New and partly equipped seam- 
less hosiery plant, located in the 
South, wants financial assistance 
Lo complete equipment. . Ideal as 
Lo location and labor. Address 
Ady. No. 5, care Souchern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Salesman 


Wanted 


To sell sizing, softener and other 
materials to cotton mills and 
finish ng plants in the South. 
state full particulars as to resi- 
dence, age, experience and salary 
expected. Address Box 24, care 
southern Textile Bulletin. 


said Charles A. Myers, president of 
the Dallas Housing Company, on his 
return from a trip to Michigan. Due 
to its location in the center of the 
cotton-producing country, she would 
reap all of the benefits of increased 
business and population incident, he 


Check Straps-- 


Lugs, 


Rounded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Baltimore 


folded and stitched, cemented— 
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asserted, just as Grand Rapids has 


profited hugely from her position of 
the world’s furniture center. 

“On account of its great distance 
from the New England textile mulls, 
this city would have an advantage 
for the display of textiles that 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Boston 


SACO, MAINE 
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Grand Rapids never had in furni- 
ture,” said Mr. Myers. “We might 
have two expositions here a year, 
one of them at fair time and the 
other in the spring, and with the 
already large wholesale dry goods 
concerns to take care of the dis- 
tribution and the addition of more 
that would naturally follow, it 
would not be long before the city 
would be the leading textile center 
of the country. And aside from the 
textile interests themselves, all aux- 
iliary lines would surely want a lo- 
cation here. 

“The advertising and publicity 
that Grand Rapids gets from visit- 
ing furniture buyers, to say nothing 
of the visiting manufacturers and 
their representatives during the 
season, 18 expressed in the recent 
rapid development of the city, and 
principally has this rapid develop- 
ment been made since the furniture 
exhibition became such a factor. It 
further meant, after the movement 
was started, the location and devel- 
opment there of more and better 
furniture factories. It also meant 
kindred industries. 

“If Grand Rapids can accomplish 
so much in such short time in fur- 
niture and without the proximity of 
a great portion of raw material for 
furniture, what could Dallas do as 
a ‘National Textile Center, located 
as it is in the center of the cotton 
country, if these progressive Dallas 
men determined to make’ it that? 
Dallas already leads other Texas 
cities with an investment of over 
$4,500,000 in textile ndustries. Why 
not then start now to make Dallas 
a ‘National Textile Center, not only 
of the textile made in and adjacent 
lo Dallas, but from other States as 
well?” 


For Sale 
10 Whitin Twisters, 2% ring, 3% 
space. Good condition. Also 6 
Universal Winders, No. 50. Ad- 
dress C. B., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering. and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 

Richmond. Va. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, P-. 


into the room from outside) 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company's ov thed of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTFN'NG COMPANY 


ROSTON. MASS. FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St. Atluuta, Ga. No. Charlotte, N. C. 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 
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Textile 


Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be 


Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Established 1868 


Where the Designs Come 
From For New Knitted 
Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 16 


ity of mind is not the gift of all 
who have adopted the profession of 
designing textiles. And it is fortu- 
nate that this is so, because some 
of the really original designs pro- 
duced on the imaginative ability of 
some men are very unsatisfactory. 
Men with the keen insight of what 
the public wants or who are able to 
utilize other men’s ideas in such 
way that a salable fabric or gar- 
ment are made are the designers 
who usually have the best success. 
Some of the large mills have found 
it profitable to send their head de- 
signers to Paris and London for the 
purpose of getting ideas from the 
products of the designing experts 
of these places. The writer was 
overseas in 1918 and had an oppor- 
tunity to visit a number of the de- 
signing departments of mills in 
southern France. The French de- 
signers proudly exhibited samples 
of American-made fabrics which 
they carried in stock from season 


to season solely for the purpose of 
getting ideas from the designs. 
They will combine two or more 
likely patterns into one, or utilize 
a presentable pattern with a few 
changes in the color plan or the 
arrangement of the threads. The 
practice is considered perfectly le- 
citimate and so it is, and the public 
benefits because it can buy a pat- 
fern which has been improved upon 
by a second designer who has per- 
haps developed a better harmony of 
colors and otherwise increased the 
salable qualities of the article. 

We might say that the practice 
of getting ideas from other men’s 
designs is legitimized on the Dasis 
of exchange. That is, while foreign 
designers are gleaning ideas from 
American patterns, American de- 
signers are following a like policy 
with foreign designs. It is a legiti- 
mate exchange of ideas, practiced 
among designers the world over, and 
the public benefits. 

There are a few fabrics and de- 
signs protected by copyright or 
trademark, but the bulk of woven 
and knitted fabrics and designs are 
free for all to use as inspiration 
for new effects presented in.a dif- 


ferent and perhaps more pleasing 
and attractive way. 

Errors in Construction Another 
Source of New Designs. 
Designs in textiles are occasion- 
ally accidentally altered in such 
way that their selling qualities are 
improved although the technique of 
the designer may be _ disturbed, 
Anyone who has worked in the pat- 
tern room of a mill knows that 
some of the patterns which are 
turned out through an accidental 
mixing of the colors, or weaving 
the wrong threads in the warp or 
filling of a woven texture or knit- 
ting the wrong threads im_ the 
courses and wales of a_ knitted 
texture, or incorrectly producing 
the stated pattern through defective 
operation of the headmotion of the 
loom or knitting machine, frequent- 
ly result in the production of ac- 
ceptable designs which might not 
be available under other conditions. 
Errors made in the dyehouse may 
result in producing a shade in the 
yarns which proves to be more sat- 
isfactory in the finished goods than 
the contemplated shade which was 
missed through some fault in the 
color vat. Hit-or-miss patterns are 


not encouraged by the average man- 
ufacturer of fabrics, although he is 
always pleased when a design of 
this class is approved by the job- 
bers. 


German Silk Goods Imports Rise. 


German imports of silk manufac- 
tures gained more than 350 per cent 
during the first six months of 1924 
and exports decreased approxi- 
mately 22 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 
1923, Vice Consul Lawson, Dresden, 
reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. The total imports of this 
class of goods increased from 455,- 
400 kilos in 1923 to 2,102,800 kilos in 
1924 (1 kilo equals 2.2046 pounds), 
while the total exports decreased 
from 31,811,100 kilos in the first half 
of 1923 to 24,925,100 kilos for the 
same period of the current year. 
This situation is due principally to 
the high domestic production costs 
and the increasing consumption. 
Exports during the second quarter 
of 1924 showed an improvement as 
compared with the first quarter, 
particularly in velvet, plush and 
similar articles. 


Established 1896 


LOWELL 


SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


POOLS SHUTTLES 


Incorporated 1914 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.. LOWELL, MASS 


| 


DAVID M. BROWN 


President 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


Catalog on Request 
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Bulk of British Goods Are Exported 


(Continued from Page 21) 


conspicuous gains of 60,000,000 and 
30,000,000 square yards, respectively, 
were registered in shipments to 
Switzerland and Germany. A Brit- 
ish authority, commenting on these 
figures, says: “It can only be re- 
peated that the large exports are 
due to the cheaper cost of printing 
and finishing on the Continent. 
Many of these goods are certainly 
sent on to other markets, especially 
in the Near East.” 


Compared with the first half of 
1923 British sales to the Dutch East 
Indies during 1924 increased almost 
10,000,000 square yards. Printed and 
piece-dyed cotton cloth shared 
about equally in this improvement, 
the other classifications showing 
little change. These figures sub- 
stantiate earlier reports from the 
Netherlands that, owing to the lock- 
out in the Dutch cotton industry, 
the East Indian trade in the better 
grades of cotton goods was being 
diverted to British mills. 

The improvement noted above is 
chiefly in those countries where 
British cotton cloth has long enjoy- 
ed supremacy. British goods have 
lost ground in some of the lesser 
markets. Shipments to the follow- 
ing. countries registered decreases 
during the first half of 1924, as com- 
pared with those of the correspond- 
ing period of 1923: Argentina, 26,- 
984,000 square yards; Chili, 13,480,- 
000; British West Africa, 19,944,000; 
Australia, 12,004,500; Ceylon, 11,470,- 
000; Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan, 9,958,000; Turkey, including 
Iraq and Syria, 7,843,000. 


United States exports of cotton 
cloth . declined from 240,677,937 
square yards, valued at $41,932,390, 
during the first half of 1923 to 204,- 
847,736 square yards, with a value 
of $35,319,843, in the first six months 
of the current year. The 1924 ship- 
ments comprised 4,192,013 square 
yards of cotton duck, 43,642,911 of 
unbleached goods, 38,653,405 of 
bleached, 43,993,525 of prints, 41,- 
284,479 of piece-dyed, and 33,081,403 
of yarn-dyed cotton cloth. 

Canada, the Philippine Islands, 
Latin-America and the West Indies 
constitute the chief foreign outlets 
for American cotton piece goods. 
Cuba, the leading purchaser in 
1924,. took 10,240,000 square yards 
less than in the first half of 1923, 
while sales to South America and 
the Philippine Islands decreased 
7,563,000 and 6,468,000 square yards, 
respectively. Shipments to Canada 
were only a trifle less than last 
year. 

Since the chief interest of. the 
American exporter lies in Latin- 
America, a brief discussion of the 
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conditions tending to reduce pur- 
chases by those countries should 
prove helpful. 


In Cuba the demand for textiles 
disappointing. A general strike in 
Havana, followed by political dis- 
lurbances, served further to under- 
mine confidence and to hold up or- 
ders. The summer months normal- 
ly constitute the dull season for 
Cuban business, and no conspicuous 
improvement in Cuban buying has 
us yet been reported. 

Sales in many lines of textiles in 
Chile have improved after several 
months of comparative inactivity. 
Although many importers showed a 
reluctance to place orders of any 
size during May, the upward move- 
ment of raw cotton tended to re- 
store confidence and local houses 
began to replenish their stocks, and 
during the latter half of June sev- 


eral orders for summer months 
were taken, according to Commer- 
cial Attache Ralph H. Ackerman, at 
Santiago. Receipts of cotton piece 
goods reflected the depression ex- 
isting in Chile, and United States 
exports of cotton cloths to Chile de- 
clined from 12,125,347 square yards 
during the first six months of 1923 
to 8,616,547 for the first half of 1924, 
while British shipments to Chile 
dropped from 27,156,100 square 
yards to 13,676,200. 


Rankin Mills Had Big Picnic. 


A thousand employees of the Ran- 
kin chain of mills, Gastonia, and 
guests of the management were 
treated to a feast of barbecued meat 
Saturday, done to a Queen’s taste 
by a barbecue artist of Union 
Square recently come to Gastonia 
from Rock Hill. 

Rev. T. G. Tate, pastor of the 
Olney church, presided and a splen- 
did address was made by Dr. F. J. 
Prettyman, who said in part that 
“he was there to buy souls as well 
as to enjoy the fine fellowship of 
the gathering and asking the price 
of each one there. We are not to 
put a valuation on ourselves ac- 
cording as we appear or think of 
ourselves but our worth is to be 
measured according to God's stand- 
ards and what we are worth in the 
character building processes of the 
world always to remember our 
souls are priceless.” 

Short talks were made by John 
G. Carpenter and G. R. Gillespie, 
after which the thousand or more 
employees feasted at a table fairly 
groaning under loads of barbecued 
beef, chicken and all the accesso- 
ries. 

The day on Davis farm was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all and the lake 
was the favorite place of enjoyment. 


Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


Long Life is Inborn 
in Wasco Heddles 


Are you getting a just term of service out of 
the heddles you are now using? Replacements 
with < Heddles are infrequent. 
know the satisfaction and economy of a loom 
operation in which steady-functioning heddles 
play a vital part. 

The quality which characterizes the thorough- 
bred is apparent in all «» Heddles. The finest 
steel wire heated and tempered to the right 
degree, is used. Soldering is done by a pat- 
ented process which insures a high degree. of 
smoothness. It is this feature which accounts 
for the low percentage of breakage « 
users experience. 

Send for a few samples and learn why these 
heddles are the favorite of so many progres- 
sive mill men. 


Their users 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


as it was the day you 
installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Attractive Mill Grounds 
Induce More and Better Work 


Do you and your employees point with 
pride to the well planted, carefully kept 
grounds about the mill? 


Do you realize that the daily inspira- 
tion of beautiful surroundings makes 
happier, more contented people, who will 


turn out more and better work? 


Our Complete Landscape Service 
will Transform Mill G rounds 


The great variety of trees, shrubs, and vines 
available for southern conditions will insure 
attractive, colorful surround.ngs during the 
entire year. There will be flowering shrubs 
from earliest spring till fall, followed in winter 
by showy berries, brilliant colored twigs, or 


luxuriant evergreen foliage. 


Write or telephone us about it. We will send 
a representative to get your viewpoint and 
p y p 


make suggestions. / 


4 


| The Howard-Hickory Company 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


Hickory, North Carolina 


Cloth Prices Handicapped 
Export Trade Early 
in Year 


Washington. — Prices of cotton 
gray cloth in New York at the be- 
ginning of the year were substan- 
tially above those of the chief com- 
petitors of the United States, ac- 
cording to the Textile Division of 
the Department of Commerce. For 
the week of January 5, the New 
York quotation for 3 gray sheetings 
and 5 print cloths, averaging 35.5 
inches in width, 61 by 60, and 5.34 
yards to the pound, stood at $0.5747, 
while the Manchester price for 
comparable British gray cloths was 
$0.4744 per pound. The Japanese 
quotation was still lower, says the 
department, the average price of 8 
gray cloths on the Osaka market 
being $0.4675. 

“The American cotton goods in- 
dustry, therefore, found itself con- 
fronted with the necessity of reduc- 
ing its prices if it were to compete 
in foreign markets and hold its do- 
mestic trade,’ the report stated. 
“Although there have been minor 
recessions’ and recoveries, the price 
of these cloths in the New York 
market was forced down from the 
level of $0.5771 per pound for the 
week of January 12 to $0.4670 for 
the week ended July 19 from which 
point it rose to $0.5029 on August 2 
only to decline to $0.4762 during last 
week of August. The movement of 
these prices this year strikingly 
parallels that of 1923 when the 
average of these gray cloths de- 
clined from $0.5728 on March 22 to 
$0.4762 for the week ended Septem- 
ber 1. 


Cotton Price Trend. 


“Despite fluctuations the general 
trend of raw cotton prices hus been 
downward since the peak price 
($0.3765) of 1923 for New York mid- 
dling spot was reached on Decem- 
ber 1. From this point, cotton de- 
clined to $0.2640 per pound on Au- 
gust 28. Last year, the low level 
30.2245) was touched on July 28 
and July 31. The consumption of 
ruw colton in spinning mills and 
other establishments dropped from 
4,003,423 bales for the seven months 
ended July 31, 1923, to 3,159,055 for 
the corresponding period of 1924—a 
decline of 21 per cent. The quality 
consumed monthly has steadily de- 
creased this year, and the July fig- 
ure (346,671 bales) was the iowesl 
since December, 1920, when con- 
sumption totalled only 295,292 bales. 
the monthly averuge of active 
spindles for the first seven months 
of 1924 wus 31,244,000 as against 35,- 
147,000 fur the corresponding period 
of 1923. 

“At the beginning of the year, 
British prices were $0.10 per pound 
lower than American, but by April 
26 this margin had been reduced to 
$0.0005. This was the nearest ap- 
proach to parity during 1924, al- 
though on May 17, the difference 
between Manchester and New York 
prices was only $0.0029 in favor of 
the former. By August 23, British 
quotations were $0.0287 below Amer- 
ican. 

“Japan uses more Indian short 
staple than American cotton. Its 
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consumption of raw cotton during 
the half vear ended January 31, 
1924. amounted to 1,174,000 bales, of 
which 822.000 bales of 400 pounds 
were Indian and 282,000 bales (500 
pounds each) were American, ac- 
cording to the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations. 
Japan’s Prices Lower. 

“As a consequence of Japan's ex- 
tensive use of cheap staple, it is 
able to quote prices on gray cloth 
substantially lower than American 
or British. In addition, Japanese 
manufacturers are apparently sell- 
ing at very close margins, if not 
incurring actual losses, in order to 
penetrate new markets. In the Near 
East, the competition of Japanese 
gray sheetings has been particularly 
severe, and recent reports indicate 
that they are also securing business 
in South America at the expense of 
American gray goods. 


Bulletin of Southern Yarn Spinners. 
The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association 
says: 
“The Government condition re- 


port of Monday, true to expectation, © 


showed a decided decrease in con- 
ditions as compared with August 23, 
but contrary to expectation the cot- 
ton market slumned sharply. In 
spite of sharp decline in cotton 
values. yarn nrices are renorted as 
remaining stable. Spinners’ asking 
prices are being maintsined at 
marked variance to published quo- 
tations. 

“Speculative efforts are still ac- 
tive, but so far have been without 
tangible results. 

“It is likely that the swing in the 
cotton market will temporarily re- 
tard the buying movement. We be- 
lieve, however, that as soon as the 
market steadies buyers will be 
more inclined to cover their re- 
quirements, especially since it has 


been demonstrated spiners’ 
“ prices are firm for at least replace- 


ment values.” 


Infringement Suit Favors Crompton 

& Knowles. 
(Continued from Page 22) 
to its 4x4 looms by mnoking certain 
alterations therein, it negotiated 
with plaintiff for the purchase, not 
of new looms with this weft-replen- 
ishing device, but for the unattach- 
ed device or magazine alone. The 
plaintiffs declined to sell the un- 
attached devices, but defendant 
bought them from Dobson. who had 
purchased fully equipped looms 
from the plaintiff. These devices 
were for right-hand looms, but de- 
fendant changed his left-hand 
looms so that the devices could be 
used on all. 


“Out of the use of old looms 
equipped with the weft-replenish- 
ing magazines this suit grew. The 
defendant contended that these 
patents do not cover the loom or 
combination magazine and loom: 
that plaintiff's device does not con- 
stitute a patentable combination and 
hence there was no infringement, 
as the plaintiff sold these maga- 
zines to Dobson, who in turn sold 
them to the defendant and that the 
defendant had a right to use same.” 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 


And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindies with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
your. spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 


specially solicited. No misleading 
secure 


inducements made _ to 
business. Over thirty years ac- 


live practice. Experienced, per- 


sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


> 
Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


For Sale 


Eastern Combed Peeler Natural! 
Plain Cotton Cones in original 
mill eases. Would close cheap. 
1200 Ibs. 26/1 C. P. Lisle Cones. 
600 Ibs. 40/1 C. P. Lisle Cones. 
400 lbs. 48/1 C. P. Lisle Cones. 
300 Ibs. 50/1 Sak Lisle Cones. 


4. Schiffman & Son 
32 Union Square 
New York City, N. Y. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
KOQULPMENT 
Speciul Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Carolinas Exposition Will 
Feature Textile Diversi- 
fication. 


Continued from Page 12 


Sheets and Pillow Cases. 

Alexander Mfg. Forest City, 
N. CG. 

Batting and Felts. 

Barnhardt Co., Charlotte. 
N. C.: Southern Footwear Mfg. Co. 
Felt Footwear), Salisbury, N. C. 

Blankets. 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Sa- 
ler, N. C. 
Card Clothing. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. Charlotte, N.C. 
Cotton Goods. 

Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C.; 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.: 
Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C.; 
Mills of Spindale, Spindale, N. C. 

Dyestuffs. 

The du Pont Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Charlotte. N. C. 

Finishing and Manufacturing. 

American Yarn & Processing Co.. 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Garters and Suspenders. 

Gem Dandy Garter Co., Madison, 

Hosiery. 

Charlotte Knitting Co., Charlotte, 

N. G. 


Textile Bands Meet. 


Abbeville, S. C—A large crowd 
attended the meeting here Saturday 
of the South Carolina Textile Band 
Association, 13 bands being present 
from the different mills in the 
State. Dinner was served at the 
Milliken Community Building and 
addresses of welcome were made by 
Mayor Mars on behalf of the city; 
W. P. Greene, on behalf of the Ki- 
wanis Club; Hubert T. Cox, in be- 
half of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and J. Foster Barnwell, in behalf of 
the Abbeville Cotton Mills. The ad- 
dresses of welcome were responded 
lo by Dr. Frank Lander, of Wil- 
liamston, and Mr. Witty, of Laurens. 

After dinner a business meeting 
was held, at which L. E. Bishop, of 
Laurens, was made president of the 
association for the next year. D. B. 
Chandler, of Newberry, secretary, 
and J. S. Pruitt, of Williamston. 
treasurer. A massed concert on the 
public square at 3 o'clock, in which 
all of the bands joined, was the 
closing feature of the day. 

The following bands were pres- 
ent: 

smyth Concert Band, Pelzer, 

Newberry Concert Band, New- 
berry. 

Mollohon 
berry. 

Oakland Concert Band, Newberry. 

Piedmont Concert Band, Pied- 
mont. 

Watts Mill Concert Band, Laurens. 


Gossett Concert Band, Williams- 
ton. 


Concert Band, New- 


Calhoun Falls Concert Band. Cal- - 


houn Falls. 
Reigel 
Shoals. 
Wildwood Park Band, Easley. 
Saxon, W. O. W. Band, Spartan- 
burg. 
Director J. 8S. Melton, Y. M. CG. A. 
Band of Darlington, with four of his 
men, also attended. 


Concert Band, Ware 


. %, 
SUSE, 
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CoTTon SPECIALTIES 


MONOPOLE OIL 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The ideal textile oil for better results in dyeing, 
finishing, mercerizing, etc. - 


Avuminum AcETATE Curome AceTATE 


Stream Biacxs 
Blue Jet 


H yDROSULPHITES 
(For all purposes) 


Gums 


Arabic, Karaya 
and Tragacanth 


Textite Gums 


For printing 


Cream SOFTENERS 
That give a smooth, soft 
silky feel to cotton ma- 
terials. 


Soiuste O's 
In every concentration; Made from No. 1 Castor Ol; 
Uniform in quality, testing up to specified strength. 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC. N. J. 


Western Representatives: 
ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago, Iii. 
San Francisco. Calif. 


162 W. Kinzie Street - - 
590 Howard Street 


Southern Textile 


Exposition 
Textile Hall 
October 20th to 25th Inclusive 


Greenville, S. C. 


You will find at the Sixth Southern Textile 
Exposition the newest types of machinery and 
the latest kinds of mill supplies. Many mills 
will consider payment of the expenses of prin-. 
cipal employees to and from this great Exposi- 


tion a good investment. 


We invite everyone interested in Textile 
Manufacturing to attend. 


$1 
| 
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BOBBINS-SPOOLS 
SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire insurance adjustments will’ reeoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 


Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these conipanies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulf your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


For the purpose ‘*f furnishing 
better service to o.r present and 
prospective membirs, we have 
located a represer tative in the 
South. Write him today for full 
information. 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2123 ureenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Furnishing and Upholster- 
ing Fabrics 


(Continued from 14) 


and figured velvet needed many 
warps for the pile: in fact, in some 
cases every pile end, needed a sen- 
arate bobbin. One warp was re- 
quired for the groundwork, which 
might be tabby or twill, and the 
other warp for the pile. The dif- 
ference in take-up was very great. 
the pile being at least six times as 
long as the ground warp, and the 
ground warp was much richer of 
the two. It was possible for a 
weaver to make about one yard a 
day of fine plain velvet. Mr. Wood- 
man here proceeded to show how 
the warp was raised, a wire inserted 
and the pile cut, and pointed out 
that great accuracy was required in 
the setting of the tool used. which 
was known as a trevette. With re- 
gard to figured velvet. the Italians 
first, and subsequently the French, 
were masters of its production, and 
fhere were examples to be seen 
which were among the finest works 
of art ever produced. It was pleas- 
ing to know, however, that today in 
England rich velvets, both plain and 
figured, were being made which 
could equal in texture and finish 
anything ever made. Velveteen was 
a welt pile fabric; this was cut 
after weaving, and the operation of 
cutting was called fustian cutting. 
The pile picks floated loosely on the 
surface of the cloth, and were cut 
afterwards. If all the tufts of pile 
were taken out, a fabric would still 
he left. Velours and moquettes were 
imong other pile fabrics. 


As to designing, generally speak- 
ing designers could be divided into 
two classes, namely, the studio de- 
signer who made original drawings 
only, and the draughtsman or tech- 
nical designer who adapted the 
original drawings to practical re- 
quirements and prepared them for 
manufacturing. Some original de- 
signers were also technical men and 
could produce their own designs. In 
order to be successful, studio de- 
signers necessarily should have 
knowledge of the textile industry in 
order to know the size of repeats, 
number of colors, and many other 
important points. Reverting to the 
jacquard machine the lecturer said 
if was a wonderful invention and 
he proceeded to show by means of 
blackboard and drawings how it 
performed its functions. Its chief 
object was rapidly to select warp 
threads to be lifted, thereby form- 
ing a shed through which the shut- 
tle passed. 


In regard to color, harmony was, 
of course, the object te be aimed 
at. Effects greatly depended on the 
way the colors were distributed, as 
large masses placed side by side ap- 
peared different from the same col- 
ors in narrow strips or spots. Strong 
contrasting colors harmonized bet- 
ter if placed between some neutral 
color. Colors that were not true 
contrasts tended to change when 
placed together, but strong con- 
trasting colors tended to strengthen 
the coloring as in the case of blue 
and gold which intensified each 
other. Then again colors were 
greatly affected by the conditions of 
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light: direct strong sunlight added 
a certain amount of yellow to all 
eolors and this helped to bring tints 
together. In some cases a wash of 
yellow was used for this purpose. 
Fabrics for tropical countries 
should have special attention. Dark 
situations required strong bright 
colors with contrast of tone to light. 
The speaker proceeded to give in- 
stances of Egyptian, Pompeian, and 
other color schemes, and it is was 
necessary for anyone in the fur- 
nishing trade, especially the high- 
class. trade to have a knowledge of 
the designs of various periods of 
the world's history. The develop- 
ment and spreading of the art of 
weaving from Eastern countries 
where it was first practiced, to 
Western countries, was entirely due 
to religious and political disturb- 
ances. People were expelled from 
their native land through such 
events and sought refuge in other 
countries. Dealing with the differ- 
ent periods, the speaker said that 
the Egypto-Roman art dated from 
the ist to the 9th century, Persian 
from the ist to the 8th century, and 
Byzantine from the 6th to the 13th 
century. In the 9th century the 
Arabs under Mohammed conquered 
Persia, Syria, and the countries 
south of the Persian Sea, and 
spreads westwards until the 44th 
century, and the silk industry was 
fostered under Mohammedan rule. 
In the 12th century Roger L, the 
Norman King of Sicily, conquered 
Athens and brought a colony of 
Greek weavers to Palermo where an 
extensive silk industry had already 
ben established by former Sara- 
cenic rulers. Sicilian silks were 
representations of animals, birds, 
sunbursts, and cloudforms, etc. In 
Italy silk manufacture was in full 
swing in the 13th century. Sicilian 
weavers who left their native place 
caused a great development in the 
i3th and 144th centuries. Early 
French designs were copies of the 
Italian art, but later they produced 
original designs of great beauty. 
Early English designs were copies 
of the French because the weavers 
were French refugees, and, as in 
French history, the English also be- 
gan to produce original styles. 


Did Massachusetts Originate Child 
Labor Amendment? 


The Republican, of Springfield, 
Mass.,.which is actively working for 
ratification, now claims that Mas- 
sachusetts originated the Child La- 
bor Amendment. 


“The movement for Federal reg- 
ulation of child labor originated in 
New England, and especially in 
Massachusetts. The new Massachu- 
setts toryism would now attack that 
movement when it is on the verge 
of triumph. They have made a 
fetish of States’ rights as the cor- 
nerstone of the Constitution, revert- 
ing to the chief argumentative 
weapon of the Southern slaveholder 
in the defense of the “peculiar in- 
stitution.” 


If the pending amendment be de- 
feated, there will be no attempt to 
resuscitate it for years to come. 
Party leaders will not bother with 
lost, amendments. 
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SAFETY 


Safety guards for ma- 
chinery are not more nec- 
essary than protecting your 
floors from slipperiness—a 
common form of accident 
in the mill. 


And no safety guard ever 
provided better protection 
to a machine than the 
cleaner 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


provides to your floors. 


How else could you ex- 
plain the fact that many of 
its users have removed 
their warning cards against 
accidents from slipping. 


And the cost is so low 
that it is the most inexpen- 
sive accident insurance you 
can buy. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


SPINNING RING ‘SPECIALISTS | 


’ FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


‘te 
WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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A Baseless Charge 
Louisville Courier-Journal.) 
Now that North Carolina has de- 
cisively rejected the proposed Fed- 
eral Child Labor Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, not a few 
newspapers are charging, without 
justification, that the rejection is 
due to profits wrung from child 
labor by mill owners of North Car- 
Olina. Mindful that North Carolina’s 
more than 5,500,000 spindles whir 
throughout the year while those of 
Massachusetts are intermittently 
idle, these critics state that the mill 
business is brisk and uninterrupted 
in North Carolina because of the 

low cost of child labor there. 

Though frequently refuted this 
charge of cheap child labor wns 
recently denied by a _ painstaking 
investigator from Providence, R. L., 
who had carefully looked into mill 
conditions in the Carolinas, Virginia 
and Georgia. In a noteworthy se- 
ries of articles published in the 
Providence Journal, this Rhode Is- 
land observer agreed that living 
conditions in the North Carolina 
mills—housing, sanitation facilities, 
schools and recreation grounds— 
were so markedly superior to those 
in New England that the inappre- 
ciable difference in actual wages 
paid in Massachusetts and North 
Carolina was abundantly compen- 
sated for by the welfare work done 
by the North Carolina mill owners 
among their workers. What is true 
on this point respecting North Car- 
olina is’ measurably true of other 
Southern States where the textile 
industry is thriving. 

Textile supremacy is unmistaka- 
bly passing from New England to 
the South, not because of any fault 
of New England's, but rather be- 
cause of the superior water-power 
facilities of Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Alabama and Georgia. The factor 
of child labor has little or nothing 
to do with New England's. waning 
industrial prestige. Facts in the 
case prove that the educational 
level of these five Southern States 
has perceptibly risen since the cot- 
ton mills have been running in the 
South. Not only has education im- 
proved among the people at large 
but manual dexterity and skill in 
the crafts have been greatly devel- 
oped. 

The people engaged in the cotton 
mill business of the South—the 
actual factory workers—are belter 
sheltered, better clothed and better 
fed than they were before the mills 
were set up, even better than their 
competitors are in competing com- 
munities of other sections. The so- 
cial gulf that separates employer 
and employee elsewhere is not 
found in the Southern States whose 
social as well as political structure 
is more truly democratic than is 
that of any other section of the 
country. Strikes are fewer in the 
south than in New England. The 
human factor in the equation is 
less irritating. 


White Park Mill. 
Concord, N. C. 


C. A. Furr 
H. T. Davis Carder 
O. T. Polk . Spinner 
R. L. Drye Winder 


S. J. Morton Master Mechanic 


7--]-2 H.-P. Morse Silent Chain driving spinning frames in a southern 
mill. Driven 1750 R. P. M., driven 1250 R. P. M., centers 8--1-2 inches 


Improves Yarn Quality 


Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit: 98.6% of the motor horsepower 
developed with constant and positive speed ratios Improve the quality 
of the yarn by eliminating pulsating yarn at the traveler—a common 
cause of broken yarn when belts with their varying speeds are used 
Morse Chains also prevent loss due to fly and dirt from pulleys and belts 
getting into the work Cleaner yarn is produced and customers better 
satisfied. 


Let Morse Engin-ers help you 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Seydel- Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant 
35 Glenn St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Branch Office 
Room 206 Andrews Law Bldg. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
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Cincinnati 


60 Miles 


Illustrate this for your 


Miles 
Air to 
Burn 


Roughly speaking, four- 
teen tons of air are neces- 
Sary in burning every ton 


of coal. 


self, by imagining a piece of 


coal cut on all sides at right angles that the ends in 


area are not over one 


Square inch. 


Cut this long 


enough that the piece of coal only weighs one 


pound. 


Set this on end, and all of the air resting 


upon it for sixty miles high would be required to 


burn it. 


Spartanburg 


Knoxville 


Blue Diamond Coal Sales Co. 


Atlanta 
Minneapolis 
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THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning T 


you may be sure 
amount of service. 


and length of life. 


considerable sum. 


Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
Vas 'n operation these tapes had proved a great 
Survice on worsted and jute drives, 
company to manufacture 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 

Tapes for all drives, ine 


jute and silk. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SPINNING 


apes drive your frames 
of obtaining the maximum 

There are no driving tapes 
on the market that ean equal them for Strength 
The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s wil! quickly amount to a 


luding cotton, worsted, 


BARBER 


& TWISTING TAPES 


KK 


The first 


driving tapes, the 
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Lowell, Mass. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE co. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
| Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
‘invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 
: WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Sample No. 53.—Gingham Check. 


Plain woven on box loom. Finished width. 32 inches. 
Si ends and 66 picks per square inch, finished. 


Warp yarn, 39s, dyed, 39s, bleached. Filling yarn, 43s, 


dyed, 43s. bleached. 


Weight, 6.92 linear yards (6.15 square yards) per pound, 


finished. 


Brown, white, green, and black in both warp and filling. 


Sample No. 54.—Solid1Color Gingham. 
Plain woven. Finished width, 28 inches. 
87 ends and 70 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 37s, vat dyed. Filling yarn, 55s, vat dyed. 
Weight, 7.91 linear yards (6.15 square yards) per pound, 
finished, 
Light blue in both warp and filling. White warp selv- 
age. 


aw 
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Sample No. 55.—Striped Shirting. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 32 inches. 

92 ends and 86 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 43s, dyed, 43s, bleached. Filling yarn, 58s, 
bleached. 

Weight, 6.78 linear yards (6.03 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

White and blue warp; white filling. 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 


Woonsocket Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 


Thread Extractors 

Roving Waste Openers 

Revolving Top Flat Cards 

Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, 
Ring Twisters for Cotton. Wool, 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Warping and Winding Machinery 


Spoolers Doublers 


Beam Warpers Banding Machines 

Rall Warpers Card Grinders 

Skein Winders Spindles for 

Reels Cotton and Silk 
J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent Pawtucket, R. L. 
J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 
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SS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
cireular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER. 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 
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Let lls Quote = 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


) arlotte, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 


> #8. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Villiam and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


carouna and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C- 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


What Cotton Manufacturers 
Should Know 


‘Continued from Page &) 


have been made to prevent or to 
remove the stains when formed. 
The one thing that should never be 
done in the case of cloth which has 
to be dyed is to rub them roughly 
with soap and water. Such treat- 
ment will distort the face of the 
cloth and produce a stain when the 
cloth is dyed. The best way to deal 
with these stains is to saturate the 
place with olive oil, and then either 
leave it to the bleacher to get them 
out in his ordinary boiling process 
or remove the oils by some form of 
organic solvent such as tetralene, 
trichlor ethylene, carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, benzene, or petrol. The three 
former substances are the best, be- 
cause in the first place the stain 
does not spread to the same extent 
as with benzene and petrol, and 
secondly because they are non-in- 
flammable. 

Black oil stains, which are really 
mineral oil stains plus dirt and iron 
rust, should be treated in the man- 
ner described for mineral oil stains. 
If the cloth is for bleaching no at- 
tempt. should be made to remove 
the iron portion of the stain with 
oxalic acid, as tendering may take 
place. The only oils which are 
stainless are vegetable and animal 
oils, and the next best thing is a 
mixture of mineral oil and vege- 
table or animal. oil in equal pro- 
portions. So much trouble has been 
caused recently on account of min- 
eral oil stains that some manufac- 
turers of expensive cotton goods 
have discarded it altogether and 
used mixtures of sperm oil and 
eastor oil. The disadvantage about 
this is that the oily fluff which 
gathers under the loom has a ten- 
dency to take fire spontaneously. 

Under this heading will come 
stains produced from the. following 
causes: 1. Black oil stains from the 
spinning process. 2. Water drop- 
pings from overhead beams and 
shafting. 3. Oil droppings carrying 
iron rust. 4. Washing oil stains out 
of cloth on the front rest of the 
loom, especially during the dinner 
hour or ‘last thing at night. 


There are many other causes of 
iron stains, but they do not usually 
oecur in cloth which is intended 
for bleaching, and therefore will not 
be dealt with here. These stains 
should be left to the bleacher to 
deal with, and it would be better to 
mark the position in the cloth by 
means of a white cord tied at the 
selvage. Any attempt to remove 
them by washing or chemical treat- 
ment will do more harm than good 
for seasons already mentioned. One 
stain which is worth dealing with 
fully is that which is produced by 
washing cloth and using the front 
rest of the loom as a table. I[f this 
is done during the dinner hour 
there is time for the front rest to 
become rusty, and when weaving 
starts the rust is rubbed off on to 
the cloth. Not only may this cause 
may give 


a very bad stain but if 
rise to mildew. 

Mildew which has developed while 
the yarn is on the weaver’s beam 
may cause serious damage in goods 
which have to be dyed, and even 
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which are intended for 
whites. The effect in dyeing is to 
act as a resist or aS a mordant, 
according to the type of dye being 
used, and the result is to produce a 
stain either as a lighter or darker 
place where the mildew has grown. 
It appears that the acids formed 
during the growth of the mildew 
act upon the cotton fiber and pro- 
duce hydrocellulose. If such goods 
are bleached this hydrocellulose is 
converted into oxyeellulose during 
the “chemicking™” process nad stains 
are produced when the cloth goes 
into the dye bath. The lighter 
stains occur when substantive or 
direct cotton colors are used, and 
the darker stains if basic colors are 
employed. 

A great deal of damage has been 
caused through the use of unsuit- 
ably dyed yarns for goods which 
have to be subjected to bleaching: 
1. Sulphur blue has been used in- 
stead of indigo in colored woven 
goods. 2. Headings of the same 
shade but of different dyes to those 
of the borders have been used in 
dhootic bordered goods. 3. Va ctol- 
ors of a different type have been 
employed in the same cloth. 4. Vat 
colors (which will stand bleaching) 
have been used in heading where it 
would have been better to have 
used colors which would bleach out. 

In the first case bleaching has 
destroyed the sulphur blue. In the 
second case the colors have been so 
opposite in character that damage 
has been done which would not 
have been done if either of the dves 
had been present alone. In the 
third case changes in the shades of 
the stripes have been brought 
about. In the fourth case the cloth 
has been permanently stained dur- 
ing the boiling operation because 
the manufacturer asked his dyer to 
supply yarns for colored headings 
which would stand the bleaching 
operation. As a matter of fact he 
did not really want them to stand 
the bleaching operation at all. It 
would not have mattered if they 
had been entirely removed. What 
he actually wanted was colored: 
yarns -which would not produce 
stains. The yarns supplied would 
have stood the bleaching operations 
to which colored woven goods are 
subjected but they would not stand 
the drastic operations to which 
white goods are subjected. The re- 
sulf was that during the boiling 
operation in the kiers the eolor 
bled and permanently stained the 
white cloth. 

a nder this heading may be men- 
tioned the following: 1. Tar stains 
from various Causes. 2. Paint stains 
giving rise to lead stains. 3. Spit- 
ting on the cloth. 

Tar stains are due to the eloth 
coming in contact with tar but this 
generally happens at the bleach 
works. I do know of a case where 
the tar came in contact with the 
bales of cotton in the hold of the 
ship and this cotton actually went 
through the spinning and weaving 
operations. The damage was dis- 
covered after the § eloth was 
bleached. 

Paint stains give rise to lead 
stain, due to the presence of a little 
sulphide of soda in the eaustic soda 
used in boiling the cloth in the 
kiers. These stains are permanent 


to goods 
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and cannot be removed without de- 
stroying the cloth. As a rule the 
stains are caused by painters swish- 
ing their paint brushes during the 
time of spring cleaning iv the mill 
and warehouse. 


Stains caused by spitting are not 
common. Saliva acts on cellulose 
like caustic soda, i. e., if causes a 
mercerizing effect. It is well known 
that mercerized cotton takes on a 
deeper shade of dye than ordinary 
cotton with the same strength of 
dye liquor. Where the saliva oc- 
curs you find a dark patch. This 
dye can be bleached out white, but 
when re-dyed the same dark patch 
will be produced again. 

The excessive use of tallow in the 
size has been known to cause stains 
when the goods are hot calendered 
in the grey state. I know of one 
case where as much as 56 lb. of 
tallow was used to 80 lb. of starch. 
The result was that when the cloth 
was passed through a hot calender 
the tallow was softened and formed 
stripes. Stains are also caused 
througt! the presence of too much 
oil in the colored borders, especially 
in the case of aniline black dyes. 
This is usually the dyer’s fault. 
Aniline black dyeing has a tendering 
effect and it leaves the yarn harsh. 
To overcome the latter condition it 
is well oiled, but if too much oil be 
used it stains the sides of the cloth 
when it is hot calendered in the 
grey state. 

A case of fat staining occurred 
during the war, when ordinary tal- 
low was difficult to get. A. firmed 
used Chinese vegetable 
sateens which were intended for 
aniline blacks and which had to be 
schreiner finished. This tallow was 
perfectly saponifiable, and as far as 
one could see should have been re- 
moved in any ordinary boiling proc- 
ess. As a matter of fact, for reasons 
of their own the dyers and finishers 
did not boil the cloth but simply 
wet it out before dyeing. The com- 
plaint was that after the cloth was 
shipped to China it developed white 
streaks and patches. A piece was 
sent back and submitted for exam- 
ination. I could gnd no white 
patches when first examimed, and 
the cloth was put on one side for 
further investigation. A few weeks 


after we had a spell of cold weather 


and the stains developed. It 
pears that this tallow had 
power of crystallizing cold 
weather but remained normal in 
warm atmospheres. This was a 
damage which no one could have 
foreseen.—Textiles. 
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Statistical Analyses Of The 
Cotton Industry. 


Crop of 12,956,00 bales, exclusive 

of linters, as forecasted by the 
Department of Agriculture, would 
give a toal supply of American cot- 
ton for the 1924-25 season of about 
15,956,000 bales. This figure is 
arrived at by adding to the 12,956,- 
000 bales of new crop 250,000 bales 
to cover city crop and imports of 
Mexican cotton and 2,750,000 for 
carry-over of old crop. The total 
supply for the 1923-24 season was 
about 13,714,000 bales, for 1922-23 it 
was 15,735,000 for 1921-22 it was 18,- 


tallow for 
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154,000 and for the pre-war year 
has consumed about 10,878,000 bales 
1912-15 it was 17,981,000. 

During the past season the world 
of American cotton. This compares 
with 12,388,000 consumed in 1922-25, 
12,488,000 in 1921-22 and 14,211,00 in 
1912-15. If world consumption dur- 
ing the coming season should be 
only as large as last season and if 
the new crop should be as large as 
indicated, there would be a carry- 
over of over 5.000.000 bales at the 
end of this season. A normal carry- 
over is about 4,000,000. Spinners of 
the world could increase their con- 
sumption from the 10,878,000 used 
this past season to about 12,000,000, 
or about 1,000,000 bales, and still 
have a normal cary-over at the end 
of this season. 

It would appear evident from the 
foregoing that, if values. of cotton 
are to be sustained, consumption of 
the staple must be considerably in- 
creased. This, may readily deve- 
lop if general business improves. 
In most parts of the world spin- 
ners are operating far below nor- 
mal schedules. Last month the 
mills of this country ran only 54% 
of regular full-time. English mills 
spinning American cotton are con- 
tinuing to operate only 26% hours 
out of their regular schedule of 48 
hours per week. The mills of the 
continent are running only 75% to 
80%. 

Spinners of American cotton 
would consume 12,000,000 if they 
ran at only 80 to 85 per cent of 
normal, as they require 14,000,000 
to 15,000,000 bales when running full 
time. The possibilities of increase 
in consumption when conditions of 
the industry become normal may be 
seen from the fact that during 1912- 
13 Great Britain. consumed 3,554,000 
bales of the American staple but 
last season only 1,513,000 bales, 
while the Continent, which in the 
pre-war year consumed 4,753,000 
bales, used only 3,196,000 last season. 
In this connection, however, it 
should be recalled that in the past 
fen years production of 
cottons has increased about 1,500,000 
bales and a corresponding amount 
of consumptive capacity has been 
diverted to the foreign growths. 

There are already some indica- 
tions of improvement in the indus- 
try. Isolated mills in this country 
have resumed operations and recent 
reports from Lancashire tell of sub- 
stantial expansion in demand for 
goods and volume of orders placed 
with manufacturers, It is felt in 
many quarters-that.the long con- 
tinued and severe restriction of 
mill operations throughout the 
world has laid the foundation for a 
marked betterment in the cotton 
manufacturing industry. This may 
be expected to develop when gen- 
eral business conditions right them- 
selves, provided there is an ample 
supply of the raw material at rea- 
sonable prices, as now seems to be 
in prospect. 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


-_ GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 


New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass‘n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 


Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas 


I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


Dallas, Texas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. C. H. Crutchfield 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Established 1909 


Hope, Arkansas 


foreign. 


E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 


Benders and Extra Staples 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 
Cotton 


In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and- Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 

| Helena, Ark. 


Cotton Merchants 


Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Delta Character Cotton 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR — 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, UConn. 


Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Cotton 
Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


COTTONS 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U. S. A. 


Codes 


She* person Codes 78, 81 and 19165 
Meyers 39 


SELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P Box 621 


i 
4% 
. 
2 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 
Charlotte, - - - - 
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How Cotton Gamblers Work to Break 


Prices 


By Frederick W. Tattersall, in Manufacturers Record. 


Manchester, England, Aug. 12.— 
Arno 8S. Pearse, genera! secretary of 
the International Cotton Federation, 
who is making an investigation of 
the cotton in the United 
States, has sent important reports 
to Manchester. The following ca- 
bles were recently published: 

“Dallas, Tex., Aug. 4. 

“After traveling by motor 400 
miles of black waxy country be- 
tween San Antonio and Fort Worth, 
representing, roughly, 40 per cent 
Texas cotton area, I conclude that 
present conditions not quite as fa- 
vorable as last vear, but reduction 
in yield per acre promises to be 
balanced by increased acreage. 
Twenty-five per cent of cotton re- 
sown al end of May, but very 
stunted; this requires one heavy 
rain, followed by dry weather. 
Plants from first sowings are also 
smaller than last year, but well 
fruited and with good taproots, en- 
abling them to withstand a lot of 
dry weather. Rain would probably 
damage these plants and bring in- 
sects, which so far have hardly 
caused damage. 

“The replanted area of the whole 
of Texas is, roughly, 3,000,000 acres; 
the crop on this, representing about 
1,000,000 bales, hangs at present in 
halance. If it rains, it will depend 
whether vegetation benefits most-or 
whether severe shedding takes place 
or whether come. Small 
showers would certainly he inju- 
rious in most places. 


insects 


“Reports from reliable sources fix 
present indication of whole of Texas 
as 4,250,000 and to a 4,500,000 bales. 
Western Texas and Oklahoma are 
reported favorably. I am _ going 
there soon, but shall return to the 
black waxy country and cable more 
definitely in three weeks. Am offi- 
cially informed that the same argu- 
ment as to doubtful crop conditions 
resulting from resown cotton ap- 
plies to all other States except 
Georgia. The danger east of the 
Mississippi lies especially in weevil 
increase, following showery weath- 
er. Although weevils are reported 
in small numbers, it must be borne 
in mind that the bulk of weevil 
emergence generally takes place 
about the middle of August. Late- 
ness of crop extends the period of 
weevil attack.” 

“Dallas, Aug. 5. 

“Dallas merchants bullish. Texas 
Farmers’ Association estimates total 
final crop about 11,500,000 bales, 
provided normal weather conditions 
prevail.” 

“Dallas, Aug. 6. 

“The Southern Products Company, 
Dallas, issued today a crop estimate 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


of 12,440,000 bries. It seems care- 
fully prepared.” 

A communication by mail also has 
been received from Mr. Pearse, 
dated Washington, July 24, and the 
following are extracts: 

“In New England I found all the 
cotton manufacturers. bearish; they 
all expected a big cotton crop. In 
New York the large majority of the 
merchants were of the same opinion 
before the publication of the July 
i6 cotton condition report. That 
document has had a sobering influ- 
ence among many, as I could see on 
ifs publication on: the New York 
Cotton Exchange. Pandemonium en- 
sued, as fully 90 per cent of the 
members has been misled. 

“It may be of interest to show 
how the bear campaign throughout 
New York and the rest of the world 
is worked. In one of the largest 
future houses I spent fully two 
hours gossipping to the chief part- 
ner: all the time telegrams were 
coming in, worded in such extrav- 
agant term as ‘Best crop for 40 
years, ‘Fields look like a flower 
garden, ‘Eighteen bolls per plant 
safe, etc.) that I frankly told my 
friend: ‘Surely, these are from 
short interests in the South. He 
admitted that some of these men 
were short, but nevertheless next 
day all these telegrams were in the 
leading newspapers. A eable sum- 
marizing these telegrams was sent 
to Europe in my presence, and this 
friend of mine is the principal re- 
porter to largest. cotton 
newspaper. My ftrend’s present 
estimate of the crop is still 1,000,000 
bales higher than the July 16 con- 
dition report, andd have seen many 
who hold that opinion, but the less 
excitable cotton men, to whose 
judgment I pay more attention, ex- 
pressed as follows on this report: 
‘No doubt the deterioration has 
started, and where it will end no- 
body knows; only the next few 
months will tell.’ 

“The preceding report was prob- 
ably somewhat too favorable, and 
the dry spell. over Texas has not 
been broken at the time of making 
up the report; consequently, more 
adverse conditions are ineluded 
than would appear necessary at 
present. 

“There is a consensus of opinion 
that this season, so far, the boll 
weevil is not so numerous as last 
year, and as the ‘par value’ in the 
condition report reflects to some 
extent the average weevil damage 
of the last few years it is quite 
possible that the report is a little 
on the pessimistic side. I mention- 
ed this point yesterday to the com- 
pilers of this last condition report, 
and they admitted the great diffi- 
culty they had to face this year 
with not having had a compilation 
at a similar date of last year to 
guide them. In short, the chief 
agreed that it might be necessary to 
revise, on account of lesser boll 
weevil presence, the par values of 
the next condition report, though 
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they had only been issued on that 
day. The Washington officials are 
very pleased with the prominence ¢ 
had given to their reports in the 
‘International Cotton Bulletin,’ and 
they placed at my disposal the 
whole of the documents that had 
been used in the preparation of the 
last condition report. All States, 
with the exception of Texas, report 
less boll weevils than last year. 
Texas had few last season and 
more this. Texas is more infested 
by the cotton flea, the newly ar- 
rived insect about which we report- 
ed last year (Bulletin No. 5), and 
grasshoppers are also mentioned in 
the official report. 


“In summing up my impressions 
of the Washington officials who 
compile the condition reports, I 
have every confidence that they do 
their utmost to be straight, but as 
their task is extremely difficult they 


are liable to error. This time the 
error may have been on the low 
scale, but only to a slight extent. 


In any case, we must remember 
that at this time of the growing 
season there is no other authority 


in the world better to judge the 
situation than the Washington oft- 
ficials. Their reluctance in relying 


too much on these early reports was 
characterized by the chief's re- 
marks that they hoped and expected 
not to have to any condition 
report next year before August 1. 
“A few explanations are due on 
the carry-over of American cotton 
at the end of the season. Contrary 
to early expectations, there will be 
almost as much as the carry-over 
of last year. This is due to. two 
errors made by the Bureau of the 
Census. It was found out early in 
this year that several items had 
been .counted twice on the’ con- 
sumption side, and now it is evident 
some 250.000 to 300.000 bales ought 


issue 


to be added, because ‘cotton else- 
where’. figures only 60,000 ‘bales, 
while this ttem must be much 
larger. Cotton in transit in the 
United States alone must be about 
200,000 bales. Altogether, the Bu- 
reau of the Census has been ad- 
versely criticised, though I believe 
that their mill consumption and 
mill stocks statistics, issued for 


American mills every month, are 
reliable. The ‘cotton elsewhere’ fig- 
ures will be rectified some time in 
the autumn, when the Cotton Pro- 
duction and Distribution Bulletin is 
issued.” 
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What You Will See At The 
Exposition 


(Continued from Page 10) 


drive without the use of the cus- 
tomary “mule.” 
Henry L. Seott & Co. 
This exhibit wil consist of three 


different types of tensile strength 
testing machines for textiles. These 
consist of a Combination Yarn and 
Cloth Testing Machine with Auto- 
graphic Recorder, a motor driven 
Yarn Testing Machine and a motor 
driven Single Strand Testing Mach- 
ine. This latter machine is a new 
type and this will be the first time 
it has been shown. The cheif 
feature of this machine is an in- 
stantaneous reverse. The head of 
the machine will be on the same 
general order as the other types but 
differently arranged from any they 
have marketed heretofore. 

They will also exhibit Yarn Reels, 
Inspecting Machines, Twist Count- 
ers, Roving Reels and various other 
small this character. 
Their exhibit will be attended by E. 
B. Bolton and Mr. D. C. Seott. 

A. W. Harris Co. 
This exhibit at the Southern Tex- 


accessories ot 


tile Exposition, will consist of 
samples of lubricating oils and 
greases pertaining to the Textile 


Industry. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers. 
This company expects to exhibit 
at the Greenville Exposition in Oct- 
ober, a full line of Lane Patent Stee! 
Frame Canvas Mill baskets, boxes 
and truckes, including a new can- 
vas dye house truck. 


LU. S. Cotton Goods te Territories. 

Cotton goods shipments from the 
United States to its non-contiguous 
territories during July showed an 
increase in the case of Alaska, and 
decreases in the case of Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, as compared with July, 
1923. Shipment of cotton cloth was 
as follows: To Alaska, 72,233 square 
yards, valued at $15,300; Hawaii, 
628,868 square yards, worth $139,513: 
Porto Rico, 3,699,194 square yards, 
with a value of $614,640... Compara- 
ble figures for July, 1923, are: 
Alaska, 49,190 square yards, valued 
at $10,005; Hawaii, 842,468 square 
yards, worth $215,971; Porto Rico, 
2,630,986 square yards, with a value 
Of $397,289. The value of hosiery 
and other knit goods shipped to 


Alaska In July, 1924, was $8,419. 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


Ail we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 


unlimited capacity for 


attention. 


large orders—small 


requirements receive the same 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 
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HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 


Established 1894 


Most careful personal attention to 
most perfect uniformity of staple a1 


Ask any of our mill customers as 


Greenwood, Miss 
shipments of every sale to secure 
id character. 
to our service. 


Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


Delta. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO 
Mississippi Delta Staples 


Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR.., 


nH. Uhassanioi 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI! 


& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


Domestic—COT TON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE. MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY 


& COMPANY 


COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 


Members Texas Cotton Association, 
Codes: 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 


Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 


Member Okla. State 
Ada, Okl 


Cotton Exchange 
ahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION | 


\ Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit 


Cotton Grower! 
Cotton Classed and Sold in 


of Its 55.000 
Members 


Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


| o0 Market Street, 
Griffin, Ga. 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. €. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ane 


finishing 


purposes 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 
‘Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print. Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 
40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


“ire Without Having A Cleaning Period > 


Far Use with Either Natural, Induced er Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED (INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPA)N 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—The demand for cot- 
ton goods was again checked during 
the latter part of the week in orders 
that buyers might await the effect 
of the government crop report due 
on Monday, however, inquiry from 
large consumers of cotton goods 
was persistent throughout the week 
and with the great curtailment of 
production during recent months, it 
is believed that there is a very 
large volume of business that has 
been held up that must be placed 
in the near future. 


Prices in seconds hand showed a 


slight reduction on print cloths, 
sheetings and convertibles during 
the early part of the week. Offer- 


ings from second hands, however, 
were very limited and in first hands 
prices ruled generally firm. Some 
improvement was noted in colored 
goods. Ginghams remained quiet 
and new prices for spring are not 
expected until this or the following 
week. A further slight decline was 
noted in prices on bleached goods, 
but the demand did not improve 
at the lower level. 

The trend in wash -goods is still 
toward the novelty lines, buyers 
showing little interest in the more 
staple lines. Lack of a profit mar- 
gin between cotton and cloth is still 
noted on most lines: and contracts 
for future delivery are much smal- 
ler than is usual at this time of the 
vear. In spite of the present quiet 
tone of the markets, there is a great 
deal more confidence in the trade 
due to the better wholesale and re- 
tail demand and the steady ordering 
of goods for spot shipment. 

The increase in the number of 
government crop reports has proved 
an unsettling factor to distribution 
of spring and summer goods. The 
ups and downs of the market and 
erratic buying of gray goods is gen- 
erally attributed to the uncertainty 
over the cotton situation, which has 
been aggravated by the delay that 
is evident in the market as each 
government report is due. Curtail- 
ment during the past few months 
has been so much In excess of con- 
sumption that it is generally ex- 
pected to bring on a very active 
demand tor goods that are not now 
in stock. 

There was more than a little evi- 
dence of tightening in some of the 
print cloth styles. In 68x72, 4.75 
yard, 9% cents was paid for Sep- 
tember, and bids for October and 
later were declined, as mills did not 
want deliveries beyond this month 
at three-quarters. 

There had been reports of some 
good sales of 60x48, 6.25 yard at 7% 
cents, nearby. There was no will- 


ingness to sell anything but nearby 
at one-half, and goods at this figure 
were available only timited 
sources. For 72x76, 4.25 yard, 11% 
was paid; and 12% for 80 squares, 
‘1.00 yard. In these, some state that 
spots have been difficult to locate, 
the nearest generally being a few 
weeks off. For 39-inch, 56x44, 6.60 
vard, 7% was paid; 5% and 5% for 
44x40, 8.20 yard; 6% for 48 squares, 
7.145 yard; 5% for 36-inch, 9.20 yard; 
7% for 32-inch, 64x60, 7.60 yard; 6% 
for 27-inch, 64x60, 7.60 yard, with 
others sold at 6% cents; 8 cents for 
44-inch, 48 squares, 6.40 yard. 

Steady business in shadow stripe 
sateens with the jobbing trade has 
been reported by a number of 
houses this week: “Almost every 
huvyer that has been in here,” said 
one seller, “has bought some shadow 
stripe sateens.” 

There is very little that ean be 
said of the Fall River cloth market 
for the week. With the holidays 
extending from practically Saturday 
to Wednesday, buyers have shown 
only slight interest, with the result 
sales are placed at 15,000 pieces, the 
lowest point in some period. There 
was some trading in narrow styles 
of plain construction, but on the 
whole the market has been practi- 
cally devoid of interest. Buyers 
seem to be of the opinion that cot- 
ton will reach a lower level and 
are apparently willing to await the 
outcome of their beliefs. 

Prices current in primary mar- 
kets are as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7% 
cents; 64x60s, 7 cents: 38%-inch 64x 
64s, 9% cents; brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 15%. cents: 
denims, 2.20s, 22 cents; tickings, 8- 
ounce, 26- cents; staple ginghams, 
15 cents, nominal; prints, 10 cents: 
dress ginghams, 18 and 21 cents, 
nominal. 


Paraguay’s Textile Imports Up. 


Textile imports into Paraguay 
during 1923 were valued at 3,602,693 
gold pesos as compared with 2,476,- 
814 pesos in 1922, and 1,450,564 pe- 
sos during the first five months of 
1924. Argentine gold pesos equals 
$0.786 in 1923 and $0.818 in 1922 af 
average exchange rates), according 
to Consular advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Imports from 
Brazil increased during 1923, but 
recently sales of goods from that 
country have fallen off in conse- 
quence of the advance in the rate 
of Brazilian currency. Imports of 
textiles from the United States con- 
tinue to increase. 


Southeastern Selling Agency : 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


THE 
| 
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= a = 


total sold in July, 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was lit- 
tle yarn in the yarn markets last 
week. Prices generally held firm in 
spinners’ hands with 45 cents the 
lowest that could be done on 20s 
two-ply carded. The number of in- 
quiries in the market was very en- 
couraging but actual trading was 
light. Most business done was for 
prompt or spot delivery, with little 
interest noted in future delivery 
Buyers toward the end of the week 
showed a tendency to wait for the 
new government report on cotton. 
A few dealers reported that they 
were working on business for No- 
vember, December and January de- 
livery. 

It is said here that the demand 
for spot yarns continues large 
enough from week to week to keep 
stocks low enough to assure firm 
prices on stock here. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of Southern 
carded yarns. In some cases, sup- 
plies of single carded warps, in 
some counts, are small enough to 
indicate that they may soon be ad- 
vanced. It is also said that the 
stock situation with Southern mills 
has shown such improvement as to 
relieve fear of market pressure 
from that direction. 

Combed yarns have not shown the 
same improvement in the past two 
weeks as have carded numbers. 
The volume of carded yarns sold in 
August showed an increase over the 
combed yarns 
have remained slow and sales have 
been small. Prices have showed 
considerable irregularity and have 
not been as firm as carded prices. 
Inquiries for combed yarns showed 
a considerable increase this week 
and.it is believed that a better de- 
mand for them should develop 
within the next few weeks. 

Yarn prices in this market’ were 
quoted as follows: 


Two.- Chain Warps. 


Z-ply 8s 411 2-ply 24s 47 a 

10s ‘Dita 2-ply 26s a 

lZs to 148..44 a Z-ply 30s 49 a 

Z2-ply 16s 44 a 2-ply 40s 55 

2-ply 20s._.45 a 2-ply 50s 63 a 
Two-Ply Skeins. 

Ss 41 a 40s 54 aa7 
10s to 128 a 408s ex abd 
l4s 43 a 50s 64 abd 
16s 44 a 60s 
20s 45 a Tinged Carpet 
248 47 a 3and 4-ply 35 a 
268 48 a White Carpet 
30s 49 a Sand 4-ply 58 a 
368 

Part Waste Yarn. 

6s, 1-ply.35 a 12 2-ply..40 a 

Ss, 2, 3 and 20s. 2-piy_.44 a 

4-ply @ 26s. Z2-ply..47 a 
10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply.__48 a 
2-ply 37 
Duck Yarns. 

3 4 and 5-ply— 3, 4 and 5-ply- 
Ss 41 a 168 45 a 
10s 42 a 208 15 

l2s 43 

Single Chain Warps. 
10s 42 a 248 46 a 
12s 424ea 268 
l4s 43 a s0s 48 a 
16s 44 a 40s 6 a 


Single Skeins. 


6s to 8s...41 a 20s 45 a 
10s 41 a 248 47 a 
12s 42 a 268 48 a 
16s 44 | 

Frame Cones 

Rs 40 a 228 4 a 
108 41 a 248 45 a 
12s 41 %a42 268 45 Aa 
l4s 49 a 
44 add 308 47 ads 
18s 45 30s tying in 48 a45% 
20s 45a 40s 56 a 

Combed Peeler Skeins. 
2-ply 16s 55 ab6 2-ply 50s 72 
ply 20s 57 abs 2-ply 60s 6a 


30s ab2 2-ply 70s 90 


rate te 
— 


ply 36s 60a65 2-ply 80s_..1 00a 

--ply 40s 65 ab67 
Combed Peeler Cones. 

10s be A 308 65 a 
°s 58 a 32s 65> a 
14s 54 a 34s 67 a 
16s 55 Oa 36s 69 a 
56 a Sks 70 a 
20s 56 ea 40s 72 a 
22s ya | 50s 78 a 
"48 57 ea 60s aA 
"6s a 70s a 
IRs 59 a R0s 1 Oba 

Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-piy..52 a 36s, 2-ply._.62 a 
22s, 2-ply_.53 a 40s, 2-ply__64 a 
°ts, 2-ply 5d a 45s, 2-ply_.69 a 
20s, 2-ply_.58 a 50s, 2-ply..74 a 

Carded Cones. 

10s 47 a 22s 53 a 
12s 4s a 268 55 a 
14s 49 a 28s 57 a 
20s 52 a 308 59 a 


Argentine Knit Goods Demand 

The demand in Argentina for la- 
dies’ fancy sweaters and knitted 
jackets is large, and the use of 
knitted dresses has increased dur- 
ing the last two seasons, according 
to report to the Department of 
Commerce by Trade Commissioner 


‘G. Brade,. Buenos Aires. Wool 


scarfs are popular .but there is 
small demand for men’s sweaters. 
The imported knitted articles sold 
in the country are largely fine goods 
and special or new designs. Esti- 
mates obtained from reliable sources 
indicate that about 75 per cent of 
all wool knitted articles sold in the 
Republic are manufactured locally, 
and that more than 60 per cent of 
the product of the local mills are 
made from native varns. There are 
about 30 knitting factories in Ar- 
gentina, making outerwear, but 
about half of the entire native pro- 
duction is turned out by one mill. 


Philippines Want Mosquito Bars. 


The textile division has received 
a circular proposal from the Phil- 
ippine Government giving condi- 
tions under which bids will be con- 
sidered for mosquito bars. Copies 
of this tender will be made avail- 
able upon application to the New 
York district office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or to the Textile Division at Wash- 
ington. Bids will be received until 
ti a. m., Oct. 23, 1924. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is qa distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


, 2nd V_-Pres. 


D. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 
a D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


rpenter, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philtadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


TRADE MARK 


( WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY || 
BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


— 
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Want Department Cotton Mill Machinery 
30.000 SQUARE FEET WARE- For Sale I | 
HOUSE OR MANUFACTURING | Keeler Horizontai Return Tubu- OT d C 
SPACE FOR RENT, lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60” diameter, 
GASTONIA {7 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 
RAILROAD SIDING—SPRIN- pressure. The Randolph Mills, 1—No. 5 Saco-Lowell Opener and Feeder. 
KLERS Franklinville, N. C. 1—40” Saco-Lowell Combination Single Beater Breaker and 
FOUR BLOCKS FROM CENTER Finisher Lapper. 
PEET AVAIL- 1—No. 1 Saco-Lowell Condenser. 
ARLE. Overseer of Napping Wanted 1—Saco-Lowel]l Thread Extractor. 
to take charge of room on night 4 Saco-Lowell Deliveries, ist drawing. 
BUILDING CORPORATION time. Twenty-eight double act- i—W hitin Sliv er-lap Machine with derby back. 
GASTONIA. N. 1—Whitin Ribbon-lap Machine, 4 heads. 
| ing Woonsocket machines. Apply 
P. O. BOX 383 TEL. 9060 2—Whitin Combers, 8 heads, 12 coilers. 
| 1i—H. & B. Slubber, 28 spindles, 11x514 bobbin. 
Loom Fixer for Broad Looms 1—H. & B. Intermediate, 54 spindles, 9x4'% bobbin. 
W firs! No. 2. Roanoke apias, IN. &. & B. Roving, 96 spindles, 
ant irst-—ciass ioom er or 
2—H. & B. Jacks, 200 spindles each, 6x21 bobbin. 
looms, on wide sheetings. Aileen 10—Whitin Ring Frames, 224 spindles each, 3” guage, tape 
Mills, Inc., Biseoe, N.C. Wanted drive. 
PE EE RNA A No. 4 Gard grinder for 90 5—Fales & Jenks Wet Twisters, 240 spindles each, 3” guage. 
Whitin cards and fix drawing 4—No. 160 Universal Winders. 
Position Wanted and pickers. Must be as much 2—-No. 50 Universal Winders 
As carder. Ten years’ experience as thirty-years of age, Wire J. 
as carder and spinner with one F. Walls, Overseer, Fountain 2—No. 80 Universal Winders. 
company. Can furnish geod ref- Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 2—No. 90 Universal Winders. 
erence by former employers. Ad- 1—Electric Yarn Singeing Machine, 30 spindles. 
dress H, care Southern Textile 
1—Tape Sewing Machine. 
5—Barber-Colman Hand Knotters. 
Wanted To Buy 
6—Draper Mode! K, 16-Harness Dobby Looms, 32”. 
LA N T AY A used slasher. Communicate al 2Crompton & Knowles. 4x1 Box, 16-Harness Dobby, 
HARNESS once with Moore Mills. Box 673, 2—Crompton & Knowles, 4x1 Box. 8-Harness Dobby, 29" 
ai : Cowpens, 5. ©. 2—Crompton & Knowles, 2x1 box, 8-Harness Dobby, 32”. 
Quality and Service 2—-Crompton & Knowles, 4x1 Box, 32”. 
That Satishes’’ 7 5—Stafford Model A, 16-Harness Dobby, 32”. 
ATLANTA HARNESS Experienced superintendent or 3 Stafford Model A, 32 , 
& REED MFG. CO. overseer weaving open for posi- 1—Stafford Model M. 
ATLANTA. GA. tion. Good references; 5 eenee | |. 1—Stafford Model A, 16-Harness Dobby, 36”. 
37 experience as superintendent an 2—-Stafford Model A, 16-Harness Dobby, 40”. 
P. 0. Box 1375 overseer. Address B, 44 Evans 
Telephone Main 0517 Drive Atlanta Ga. 2—Stafford Model K, 16-Harness Dobby, 81”. 
2—-Stafford Model A, 16-Harness Dobby, 28”. 
2-Stafford Model D, 16-Harness Dobby, 66”. 
2—-Jacquard Heads, 1 for 28”, 1 for 81” Damask. 
FOR SAT E 8—Hopedale 36” Looms, 5-harness. 
i—Curtis & Marbel No. 21 Stitcher with Motor. 
10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 1—Sample Cutting Machine. . 
I) ‘ LATEST MODE 1—Trade Mark Stamping Machine. 
L 1—Wire Stitching Machine. 
%” WHIRT, 1—Phila. Textile Proctor Dryer 6x6x38. 
STANDARD MeMULLAN BLADE 3—Hussong Dyeing Machines, Wood Tanks. 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 1—American Laundry Machine Co. 30” Hydro Extractor 
IN FINE CONDITION Motor Driven. 
REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 1—Textile Finishing Co. Kier, 14, ton capacity. 
) ———— 1—Franklin Dye Machine, 100 Ib. capacity. 
LARGE SUPPLY WARP BOBBINS 1—Permutet Water Softening Outfit, 1,000 gallon per hour 
TO FIT THESE SPINDLES capacity. 
en re 1—Smith Drum Mercerizing Machine, 16 pole skein. 
Miscellaneous lot of motors, scales, office desks and 
tOMI qT EI 1\ ERY chairs, some mill supplies, including about 50,000 bobbins. 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 
CEE A A LER. 2 The foregoing list of machinery will be sold at private 
sale, either as a whole or in part, F. O. B. floor, Model Mill, 
SAC O-LO W KELL SH OPS Spartanburg, S. C. All of it in first-class condition, having 
been run only two years, and is good as new. For further P 
CHARLOTTI information, address E. E. Child, Receiver, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Plans for Standardizing 
Colors of Hosiery 


The National Association of Hos- 
iery and Underwear Manufacturers 
will lay tentative plans for the sta- 
bilization of hosiery colors at a con- 
ference with the Textile Color Card 
Association next Wednesday in the 
headquarters of the latter organiza- 
tion. It is proposed to issue a spe- 
cial hosiery color ecard at the be- 
ginning of each season, the shades 
to be chosen by the two associa- 
tions working in collaboration. 

While many hosiery manufactur- 
ers now are members of the Textile 
Color Card Association, this will be 
the first organized moved to stand- 
ardize colors and their designations 
in the industry. For some time the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers has been 
working on plans to simplify the 
situation and for a while serious 
consideration was given to a sug- 
gestion to issue its own color card. 
Announcement by Mrs. Margaret 
Halden Rorke of the coming meet- 
ing indicated that this plan had 
been abandoned in favor of one to 
co-operate with the color associa- 
tion. 

Great advantages will accrue to 
the hosiery manufacturers through 
the issue of standardized color 
cards, according to officials of the 
hosiery association. While there 
will be no limitation to the number 
of new shades a manufacturer may 
offer, the publication of a regula- 
tion list will remove much of the 
hesitancy in the trade which now 
interferes considerably with the 
placement of forward orders by 
jobbers. 


In her announcement of the 
meeting, Mrs. Rorke said that for 
many weeks the color card associa- 
tion has been laying the ground- 
work for such a conference, with 
the thought in mind of an informal 
and personal discussion of the color 
question. 


As a groundwork for the confer- 
ence, several weeks ago a letter was 
sent out to the hosiery members of 
the Textile Color Card Association, 
which members constitute a large 
majority of the hosiery manufac- 
turers. The manufacturers’ opin- 
ions were requested on the color 
situation, and replies received indi- 
cate an overwhelming majority for 
a conference on the subject. Of 70 
answers received from the larger 
hosiery manufacturers, only seven 
were negative. 

“Color in the hosiery industry has 
become so important that today it 
is one of the most vital factors in 
merchandising,” Mrs. Rorke said, in 
making known the plan for the 
conferenece. But isn’t the pendu- 
lum swinging too far? There are 
so many new shades being launched 
by the trade under so many differ- 
ent names that a condition is arising 
which threatens to hurt the indus- 
try rather than benefit it. 

“The idea,’ Mrs. Rorke continued, 
“is not arbitrarily to dictate the 
colors which the hosiery manufac- 
turers may use. It is, however, to 
bring about some basis of under- 
standing whereby the large number 
of names for the same shade can 
be cut down. Where there may be 
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i2 different names for the same 
shade today, if a conference can be 
successful on the question, there 
would be one name for the specific 
color. 

“In the calling of the conference, 
there is no thought of destroying 
initiative on the part of the indi- 
vidual manufacturers, for we know 
hat the individual concerns will 
always want to bring out their in- 
dividual and distinctive colors. But 
there seems to be a belief that the 
large number of different names for 
the same color can be cut down. 
The manufacturers could adhere to 
the same name. 

It is expected that if the confer- 
ence is worked out satisfactorily, a 
committee from the two associa- 
tions interested will be appointed 
{o undertake more definite plans on 
the subject. It is pointed out that 
such a committee could perform a 
service by conferring with the shoe 
and leather committee whereby col- 
ors could be drawn up to the satis- 
faction of both. 


Textile Institute Reopens 
With 130 Students 


Spartanburg, C—The Textile 
Industrial Institute of this city re- 
opened September 1, with a student 
enrollment of 130 young men and 
women, 


The student body is divided into 
two shifts, one is in school a week 


while the other is at work in Arca- 


dia and Saxon Cotton Mills, nearby. 
The students are getting a cultural 
and industrial training by working 
and studying alternate weeks, ac- 
cording to the former plan of this 
school when the Model Mill, its 
workshop, was in operation. 

\t least five of the young men in 
attendance this session are married, 
and they have brought their wives 
with them, and together they will 
be schooled in the Textile Indus- 
trial Institute. 
have pitehed tent on the campus. 

When the students arrived they 
were classified as to the kind of 
work they had been doing in the 
cotton mills at home, and were as- 
signed accordingly to positions that 
had been lined up for them at the 
Saxon and Arcadia Mills. 

Dr. R. B. Burgess, president of the 
Textile Industrial Institute, states 
that he has: never known a more 
promising student body than the 
present enrollment. They come 
from 10 States, as far west as Ohio 
and as far south as Alabama. Most 
of them come from mill villages. 
They are for the most part men and 
women who have not had oppor- 
tunities to get an education, or 
whose opportunities have been ex- 
tremely limited. In the instance of 
the married couples coming up to 
the Textile Industrial Institute this 


year, both man and wife will go to 
school. 


Some of the best fill superintend- 
ents have-come from the Textile 
Industrial Institute. The graduates 
of this school generally make good 
wherever they are placed, and Dr. 
Burgess forecasts that from this 
session’s classes will come men and 
women who ba ib honor. the textile 
industry. 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS | 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE LINE 
SONS 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request — 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


PAGE 


Protection Fence 


the Fence with the super - heavy zinc coat. 


Page Fence gives durable, positive, economical production. The 
interlocked fabric has a super-heavy zinc coat, five times as 
thick as ordinary galvanizing, applied after weaving That 
means rust-resistance—long life—leow cost per year 

Many of the South's greatest cotton mills are Page-Protected— 
have written us of their complete satisfaction Why not add 
the benefit of a real fence to your plant? ‘Phone or write now 
for estimates and prices 


Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., protected 


by Page Fence, erected by General 
Equipment Co. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Ain 
Mmuistening Co. 
ine VO. 
ior ing Co. 
UO. 
AL 
moessier & hMaasiacher. 
AKHCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
ewenwoo@e, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine Co., Jd. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Seilt Co. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MUTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
SsALL-BEARING— 


rainir bearing Co. 
S. A. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 


economy Balter Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Balter Co. 
2eANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
sANKS— 
American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
(Ail Steeli)-— 
MUSsue:y Fiessed Steel Corp. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
@& ou:rnnam Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEAHINGS, ROLLER— 
riyatt Holler Bearing Co. 
BEAHINGS, SHAFT— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Witham & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. 8. & Sons Co. 
BEAHINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fatnir Gearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Gearing Co. 
BEKT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beilt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEL TING— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Beiting Co. 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
|. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
|. B. Willlams & Sons. 
BELT LACING— 
Chicago Beiting Co. 
tdward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Co. 
BENCH DRAWER®*S, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, vons Co 
BENCH LEGS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE Or 8SODA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne,.Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

SOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TABRATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 


30X SHOOKS— 
Witte Veneer “a 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


6B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS 
NAPKER GRINDERS. 
6. S. Roy & Sons Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 


CARDS— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CLOTHING— 
Asnworth Bros. 

CAHD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
caston & ourinnam Macnine Co. 
Dronsfieid Gros. 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Saco-Lowell Snops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket machine & Press Co., 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 

Arnoid, Honman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Aikali Works, inc. 

CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beit Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

CHemiCALs— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. Ford Co. 

international Chemica! Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
Seydei- Thomas Co. 

Sonneporn Sons, inc. 

CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 

CLUTH PiLens— 
6S. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

CLOTH PRESSES— 

Economy Bater Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CLUICH SPINOL&S— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

COAL— 

Sugar Creek Coal Saies Co. 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co 

Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 


inc. 


inc. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 


T. Entwistie Co. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 

Catiin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Stee!l Co. 

Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Fa-ish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTIiINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PA#®ER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 

Jackson, Hill & Co 

Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 

Lineberger Bros. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 

Tanner & Jones. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Mopedaie Mfg. Te. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Ce. 
Roy & Son, 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co. The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolthurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Ce 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
COTTON MERCHANTS— 


inc. 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

L.. Sonneporn Sons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 

The Root Co. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Seltiere & Co., Ine. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
& Son Co., B. S. 
olhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

+ H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins. B F.. & Sons, tne. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne. Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours 4 Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS ODOYEING MA- 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices. inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Huntington & 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 
ELECTRIC 

Cooper-Hewitt E Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See also Ventilatin 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECH 
Se. 
EX TRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Coe. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post iron Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Produets Asen. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 


inc. 


inc. 


Hank, Pick, 


Anchor Post iron Works. 
Cycione renew 
Page Fence and Wire Preducts Assn. 
FINISHERS— 
Sayies Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
65. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FIRE INSURANCE— 
Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. i. du Pont de Nemovu 3 & Co., Ine. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sors Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Whitin Machine 
FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRAMES— 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 

Anchor Post iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 

Link-Belt Co. 
GEARS— 

Dan Gear Co. 


GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. & J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


GRINOING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, 8. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
Witltiam Sellers & Co., tnc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearin 
Hyatt Roller Rates Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Gartand Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 


HEDOLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson M Q Co. 


HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 

Tothurst Machine Co. 


INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth. John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundrv ery Ce. 
Tolthurst Machine Wo: 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
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Knowles Loom Works 
Mtg. Co. 
onupse. 
Stariora Co., The. 
BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Ce.s 
WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
riopedaie Mtg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
m. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 
cdwaid HK. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 


Paimetto Loom Harness and Reea 
Works 
Stee’ eddie “fg. Co. 
~~ OM SUrrLlits— 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

L_UBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. ¥. @& WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons. tnc. 

LUG STHRAPS— 

—E. H. Jacots Mfg. Co. 

M-CHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARK ERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

“TALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

iis-Chalmere Mfg. Ce. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

MILL ARCHITECTS— 

See Architects. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton'’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 

See Electric Lighting. 

MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

U. S. Ol! Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

PAIN TS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 

E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

PATENTS— 

Siggers & Siggers. 

PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 

PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton &@ night Mfg. Co. 

PICKER STICKS— 


Garland Mfa. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


ti BLEVAI UNS 
riyatt Ocaiitiy 
raithir Bearing Vo. 
KWINK-Beit Uo. 
morse Chain Co. 
vwwitham setters & Co., inc. 
Woods, |. &, Sons LO. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
V¥ machine & Press Co., Inc. 
ritKR ERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
ve svcket machine @& Press Co., Inc. 
rPRESSES— 
tconomy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST tRON— 
Witham Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
PrP UMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Q2UILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 


Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (tron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works 


READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 

Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works 

Woorrocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 

ROLLER CLOTH— 


Best. Edward H. & Co. 
ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. Inc. 
ROVING CANS ‘AND BOXES— 


Roaers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMEN T— 
Voore!l Co... Joseph A 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains 

SASH. STEEL— 

Lupton's David. Sons Co 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 
SFSOUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Moathieenn Alkali Works. Inc. 

SFCTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mosehera Preeead Steel Corn 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory. Browne Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co 

W. H. Lanaley & Co. 
Leslie. Evans & Co. 
Tatum. Pinkham & Greey 
Wellinoton Sears & Co 

SFWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING HANGERS. ETC — 
~———See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B F Perkine & Son. inc 

SHEFPT METAL WORK— 
N. MeCausetand & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfa. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 


Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 
2 OM 


(s,uarantecd 


5 
reater tetie: Sorin 
me th wit’ gwote pr cer 


4iso for prices and particule re write 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Compan, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


CLO 
PRE 


PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Economy Heavy 


TH 


Duty Cloth Press No 
258, has a platen 650 
x 36 Inches Platen 
travel of 72 inches 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor 

Press will develop 
tremendous pressure 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna 
burgs, Sheeting. Print 
Cloths, Ticking, T wills. 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtines or for 
compressing gingzhams 
Requires oniv about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth 

Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke. 
In other words. platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, rewardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
compressing platform 
Entirely se’f contain- 


ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit 
shafting. chain connections. etc 
aud forged Swedish tee] Will stand «ver 50 ner cent 
“a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
torque. 


head 


ove. load 
40 H. P. 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Gosson Lane. 

A. &. State, Mfg. Co. 

Corn Predicts Refining Co 
Urake Corp 

Ot 

United Chemical C« 
Jonn P. Marston Co. 

A. Metz & Co., inc 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

sL ASHER CONMBS— 
waston & Burnham Machine Co 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnotd. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Sosson & Larne 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz. H. & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SOFTENERS— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!.-Thomas Co. 


sKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, s., Co. 
Jordan 
Walter Co. 
David Brown Co. 


SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SUDA ASH— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 


SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ee: F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & WHasslacher Chemita Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Cr. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLEI;-- 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Cc. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Oraper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Jordan Mfg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Watter L. Parker Co. 
— «See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Eeston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfa. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products fefining Co. 
Keever Starch (0. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Cc. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
L.. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
8. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wittiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— ° 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 

TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 

STEEL)— 
Lupton'’s. David. Sons Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 

TRANSMISSION SILENT “CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

TRUCKS (Mill)— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 

TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Mf Co 

UNDERWE R MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

VENTILATING FANS— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Besson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Senneborn ons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Vvadsworth, Howland & Co.. ine. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
._ |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING NMACHINERY— 
Sarber-Colman Co. | 
Vi ASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
ASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
\“ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


WASTE FPRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston. John P. 


Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Seydei- Thomas Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
WHIZZERS— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


WINDERS— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
windows— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 

Cyctone Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 

STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 


Pauison, Linkroum Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 


“DOUBLE FLANGE 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


LICKLKINS REWOUND 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
| Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 
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MORE 
RN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMITEA” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO.. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELI VA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHE 


We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


Milferd. Mass. 


Greenville 
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SOUTHERN TEATILE BULLETIN 


Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestutts Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. L. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, R.-L. 
PHILADIELPHTA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil. Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Soflening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabries; combining the latest European and American 
methods 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, September 11, 1924. 


Is your business so exceptional that you can afford not 
to reduce your operating costs? 


Let us show you how to make power produced equiv- 
alent to power delivered at the machines. 


By over 50 actual tests in 24 different industries 
whose line shaft was equipped with plain bearing boxes, 
it was proved that Fafnir Ball Bearing Boxes paid for 
themselves in an average period of 18 months, which 


meant 66 2-3 per cent return on the investment. This 
is not a generalization but a definitely proved fact. 


Let us furnish you with details and without further 
obligation on your part, make a survey of your plant. 
We can save in power, in oil and in labor of oiling. We 
have enabled scores of plants to add more machines on 
line shafts already overloaded when running on babbitt 
boxes. 


A letter to us will bring a Fafnir Representative to your office. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


R. S. POOL 
220 Vail Ave. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A. G. LAUGHRIDGE 
P. O. Box 1847 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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